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THE  MISER'S  LOSS 

From  Silas  Marner^ 

^  When  Dunstan  Cass=  turned  his  back  on  the  cottage, 
Silas  Marner  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  it,  plodding  along  from  the  village  with  a  sack 
thrown  round  his  shoulders  as  an  overcoat,  and  with 
a  horn  lantern  in  his  hand.  His  legs  were  weary,  but' 
his  mind  was  at  ease,  free  from  the  presentiment  of 
change.  The  sense  of  security  more  frequently 
springs  from  habit  than  from  conviction,  and  for  this 
reason  it  often  subsists  after  such  a  change  in  the  con- 
ditions as  might  have  been  expected  to  suggest  alarm.  "* 
This  influence  of  habit  was  necessarily  strong  in  a  man 
whose  life  was  so  monotonous  as  Marner's— who  saw 
no  new  people  and  heard  of  no  new  events  to  keep  alive 
in  him  the  idea  of  the  unexpected  and  the  changeful; 
and  it  explains,  simply  enough,  why  his  mind  could  be  " 
at  ease,  though  he  had  left  his  house  and  his  treasure 

1  Silas  Marner  was  a  weaver  who  lived  close  beside  the  sKjne 
pits  near  t'le  village  of  Raveloe.  In  his  younger  davs  he  had 
been  wrongfully  accused  of  theft,  and  as  a  c(Mise(iuonce  the 
young  woman  whom  he  was  to  have  married  had  broken  the 
engagement.  This  double  blow  had  destroved  his  faith  in 
Lrod,  and  blighted  his  life,  and  henceforward  "  the  light  of 
his  faith  quite  put  out  and  his  affections  made  desolate,  he 
had  clung  with  all  the  force  of  his  nature  to  his  work  and  his 
money." 

2  Dunstan  Oass,  son  of  Squire  Cass,  of  Raveloe,  had  entered 
Marner  s  cottage  and  stolen  his  mcjney. 
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more  defenceless  than  usual.  Silas  was  thinking  with 
double  complacency  of  his  supper:  first,  because  it 
would  be  hot  and  savoury;  and  secondly,  because  it 
would  cost  him  nothing.     For  the  little  bit  of  pork 

'  was  a  present  from  that  excellent  housewife,  Miss 
Priscilla  Lammeter,  to  whom  he  had  th's  day  carried 
home  a  handsome  piece  of  linen;  and  it  was  only  on 
occasion  of  a  present  like  this  that  Silas  indulged  him- 
self with  roast  meat.     Supper  was  his  favourite  meal, 

"•  because  it  came  at  his  time  of  revelry,  when  his  heart 
warmed  over  his  gold;  whenever  he  had  roast  meat,  he 
always  chose  to  have  it  for  supper.  Hut  this  evening, 
he  had  no  sooner  ingeniously  knotted  his  string  fast 
round  his  bit  of  pork,  twisted  the  string  according  to 

*'  rule  over  his  door-key,  passed  it  through  the  handle, 
and  made  it  fast  on  the  hanger,  than  he  remembered 
that  a  piece  of  very  fine  twine  was  indispensable  to 
his  ' '  setting  up  "  a  new  piece  of  work  in  his  logm  early 
in  the  morning.     It  had  slipped  his  memory,  because, 

^°in  coming  from  Mr.  Lammeter's,  he  had  not  had  to 
pass  through  the  village;  but  to  lose  time  by  going  on 
errands  in  the  morning  was  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  a  nasty  fog  to  turn  out  into,  but  there  were  things 
Silas  loved  better  than  his  own  comfort;  so,  drawing 

*  his  pork  to  the  extremity  of  the  hanger,  and  arming 
himself  with  his  lantern  and  his  old  sack,  he  set  out  on 
what,  in  ordinary  weather,  would  have  been  a  twenty 
minutes'  errand.  He  could  not  have  locked  his  door 
without  undoing  his  well-knotted  string  and  retarding 

*'his  supper;  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  make  that 
sacrifice.  What  thief  would  find  his  way  to  the  Stone- 
pits  on  such  a  night  as  this?  and  why  should  he  come 
on  this  particular  night,  when  he  had  never  come 
through  all  the  fifteen  years  before?     These  questions 

^  were  not  distinctly  present  in  Silas's  mind :  they  merely 
serve  to  represent  the  vaguely  felt  foundation  of  his 
freedom  from  anxiety. 
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He  reached  his  door  in  much  sutisfaction  that  his 
errand  was  done:  he  opened  it.  and  to  iiis  sliort-sij^hted 
eyes  everythinjj;  remained  as  he  had  left  it.  except  that 
the  fire  sent  out  a  welcome  increase  of  heat.  He  trod 
about  the  floor  while  putting  l)y  his  lantern  and  throw- 
ing aside  his  hat  and  sack,  so  as  to  merge  the  marks  of 
Dunstan's  feet  on  the  sand  in  the  marks  of  his  own 
nailed  boots.  Then  he  moved  his  pork  nearer  to  the 
fire,  and  sat  down  to  the  agreeable  business  of  tending 
the  meat  and  warming  himself  at  the  same  time. 

Any  one  who  had  looked  at  him  as  the  red  light  shone 
upon  his  pale  face,  .strange  straining  eyes,  and  meagre 
form,  would  perhaps  have  understood  the  mixture  of 
contemptuous  pity,  dread,  and  suspicion  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  iiis  neighlxturs  in  llaveloe.  Yet '"' 
few  men  could  be  more  harmless  than  poor  Marner. 
In  his  truthful  simj^le  soul,  not  even  the  growing  greed 
and  worship  of  gold  could  begot  any  vice  directly  in- 
jurious to  others.  The  light  of  his  faith  (juite  put  out, 
and  his  affections  made  desolate,  he  had  clung  with  all-'" 
the  force  of  his  nature  to  his  work  and  his  money;  and 
like  all  objects  to  which  a  man  devotes  him.self,  they 
had  fashioned  him  into  correspondence  with  themselves. 
His  loom,  as  he  wrought  in  it  without  ceasing,  had  in 
its  turn  wrought  on  him,  and  confirmed  more  and  more  -^ 
the  monotonous  craving  for  its  monotonous  response. 
His  gold,  as  he  hung  over  it  and  saw  it  grow,  gathered 
his  power  of  loving  together  into  a  hard  isolation  like 
its  own. 

As  soon  as  he  was  warm  he  began  to  think  it  would'" 
be  a  long  while  to  wait  till  after  supj  (t  before  he  drew 
out  his  guineas,  and  it  would  be  ph  sant  to  see  them 
on  the  table  before  him  as  he  ate  is  unwonted  fea.st. 
For  joy  is  the  best  of  wine,  and  Silas's  guineas  were  a 
golden  wine  of  that  sort. 

He   rose  and  placed  his  candle  unsuspectingly  on 
the  floor  near  his  loom,  swept  away  the  sand  without 
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noticing  any  change,  and  removed  the  bricks.  The 
sislit  of  the  empty  hole  made  his  heart  leap  violently, 
but  the  belief  that  his  gold  was  gone  could  not  come  at 
once— only  terror,  and  the  eager  effort  to  put  an  end 
»to  the  terror.  He  pa.ssed  his  trembling  hand  all  about 
the  hole,  trying  to  think  it  possible  that  his  eyes  had 
deceived  him;  then  he  held  *he  candle  in  the  hole  and 
examined  it  curiously,  trembling  more  and  more.  At 
lust  he  shook  so  violently  that  he  let  fall  the  candle, 

'"and  lifted  his  hands  to  his  head,  trying  to  steady  him- 
self, that  he  might  think.  Had  he  put  his  gold  some- 
where else,  by  a  sudden  resolution  last  night,  and  then 
forgotten  it?  A  man  falling  into  dark  waters  seeks  a 
momentary  footing  even  on  sliding  stones;  and  Silas, 

'■^  by  acting  as  if  he  believed  in  false  hopes,  warded  off  the 
moment  of  despair.     He  searched  in  every  corner,  he 
turned  his  bed  over,  and  shook   it,  and  kneaded  it; 
he  looked  in  his  brick  oven  where  he  laid  his  sticks 
When  there  was  no  other  place  to  be  .«<earched,  he  kneel- 

-"ed  down  again  and  felt  once  more  all  round  the  hole. 
There  was  no  untried  refuge  left  for  a  moment's  shelter 
from  the  terril)le  truth. 

Yes,  there  was  a  sort  of  refuge  which  always  comes 
with  the  prostration  of  thought  under  an  overpowering 

^'^  passion:  it  was  that  expectation  of  impossibilities,  that 
belief  in  contradictory  images,  which  is  still  distinct 
from  madness,  because  it  is  capable  of  being  dissipated 
by  the  external  fact.  Silas  got  up  from  his  knees 
trembling,  and  looked  round  at  the  table:  didn't  the 

=«*gold  lie  there  after  all?  The  table  was  bare.  Then  he 
turned  and  looked  behind  him— looked  all  round  his 
dwelling,  seeming  to  strain  his  brown  eyes  after  some 
possible  appearance  of  the  bags  where  he  had  already 
sought  them  in  vain.     He  could  see  every  object  in  his 

^  cottage— and  his  gold  was  not  there. 

Again  he  put  his  trembling  hands  to  his  head,  and 
gave  a  wild  ringing  scream,  the  cry  of  desolation. 
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For  a  few  moments  after,  he  stood  motionless;  hut 
the  cr\'  had  relieved  him  from  the  first  maddening  press- 
ure of  the  truth.  He  turned,  and  tottered  towards 
his  loom,  and  pot  into  the  seat  where  he  worked, 
instinctively  seeking  this  as  the  strongest  assurance  of'* 
reality. 

And  now  that  all  false  hopes  had  vanished,  and  the 
first  shock  of  certainty  v.as  past,  the  idea  of  a  thief 
began  to  present  it.self,  and  he  entertained  it  eagerly, 
because  a  thief  might  be  caught  and  made  to  restore  •" 
the  gold.     Tlie  thought  brought  some  new  strength 
with  it,  and  he  started  from  his  loom  to  the  door.     As 
he  opened  it  the  rain  beat  in  upon  him,  for  it  was  falling 
more  and  more  heavily.     There  were  no  footsteps  to  be 
tracked  on  such  a  night— footsteps?     When  had  the  '* 
thief  come?     During  Silas's  absence  in  the  daytime  the 
door  had  been  locked,  and  there  had  l;eon  no  marks  of 
any  inroad  on  his  return  by  daylight.     And  in  the 
evening  too.  he  said  to  himself,  everything  was  the 
same  as  when  he  had  left  it.     The  santl  and  bricks^" 
looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  moved.     Was  it  a  thief 
who  had  taken  the  bags?  or  was  it  a  cruel  power  that 
no  hands  could  reach,  which  had  delighted  in  making 
him  a  second  time  desolate.'     He  shrank  from  this 
vaguer  dread,  and  fixed  his  mind  with  struggling  effort'^* 
on  the  robber  with  hands,  who  could  be  reached  by 
hands.     His  thoughts  glanced  at  all  the  neighbours  who 
had  made  any  remarks,  or  asked  any  questions  which 
he  might  now  regard  as  a  ground  of  suspicion.     There 
was  Jem  Rodney,  a  known  poacher,  and  otherwise  dis-^'' 
reputable:  he  had  often  met  Marner  in  his  journeys 
across  the  fields,  and  had  saidsomet)      -  jestingly  about 
the  weaver's  money,  nay,  he  had  on-      rritated  Marner, 
by  lingering  at  the  fire  .vhen  he  called  to  light  his  pipe, 
instead  of  going  about  his  business.     Jem  Rodney  was  ^ 
the  man — there  was  ease  in  the  thought.     Jem  could 
be  found  and  made  to  restore  the  money:  Marner  did 
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not  want  to  punish  him,  but  only  to  get  back  his  gold 
which  had  gone  from  him,  and  left  his  soul  like  a  forlorn 
traveller  on  an  unknown  desert.  The  robber  must  be 
laid  hold  of.     Marner's  ideas  of  legal  authority  were 

'  confused,  but  he  felt  that  he  must  go  and  proclaim  his 
loss;  and  the  great  people  in  th'-  village — the  clergyman, 
the  constable,  and  Squire  Cass — would  make  Jem 
Rodney,  or  somebody  else,  deliver  up  the  stolen  money. 
He  rushed  out  in  the  rain,  under  the  stimulus  of  this 

"  hope,  forgetting  to  cover  his  head,  not  caring  to  fasten 
his  door;  for  he  felt  as  if  he  had  no'^iing  left  to  lose. 
He  ran  swiftly,  till  want  of  breath  compelled  him  to 
slacken  his  pace  as  he  was  entering  the  village  at  the 
turning  close  to  the  Rainbow. 

George  Eliot  [1819-1890] 
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I  ^AID  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy;  I  should  correct 
the  impression.  To  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond 
of  losing  himself  in  reveries,  a  sea-voyage  is  full  of  sub- 
jects for  meditation;  but  then  they  are  the  wonders 
of  the  deep  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract 

^"the  mind  from  worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll 
over  the  quarter-railing,  or  climb  to  the  maintop  of  a 
calm  day,  and  muse  for  hours  together  on  the  tranquil 
bosom  of  a  summer's  sea;  to  gaze  upon  the  piles  of 
golden  clouds  just   peering  above  the  horizon,  fancy 

'^  them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people  them  with  a  crea- 
tion of  my  own ;  to  watch  the  gentle,  undulating  billows, 
rolling  their  silver  volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those 
happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security 

""and  awe  with  which  I  looked  down  from  my  giddy 
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height  on  the  monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth 
gambols:  shoals  of  porpoises  tumhiins?  about  i  he  bow  of 
the  ship;  the  grampus'  slowly  heaving  his  huge  form 
above  the  surface;  or  the  ravenous  shark,  darting  like 
a  spectre  through  the  blue  waters.  My  imagination'' 
would  (onjure  up  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the 
watery  world  beneath  me;  of  the  finny  herds  that 
roam  its  fathondess  valleys;  of  the  shapeless  monsters 
that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth; 
and  of  those  wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of" 
fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail,  gliiling  along  the  edge  of 
the  ocean,  would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation. 
How  interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world,  hastening 
to  rejoin  the  great  mass  of  e.xistence!  What  a  glorious  '' 
monument  of  human  invention,  which  has  in  a  manner 
triumphed  over  wind  and  wave;  has  brought  the  ends 
of  the  world  into  communion;  has  established  an  inter- 
change of  blessings,  pouring  into  the  sterile  regions  of 
the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south;  has  diffused-" 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  charities  of  cultivated 
life;  and  has  thus  bound  together  th(;se  scattered  por- 
tions of  the  human  race  between  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  -"' 
a  distance.     At  sea  everything  that  breaks  the  monot- 
ony   of    the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention. 
It  proved  to  be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been 
completely   wrecked;  for   there   were   the    remains   of 
handkerchiefs.  ])y  which  some  of  the  crew  had  fastened'" 
themselves  to  this  spar  to  prevent  their  being  washed 
off  by  the  waves.     There  was  no  trace  by  which  the 
name  of  the  ship  could  be  ascertained.     The  wreck 
had  eviflently  drifted  about  for  many  months;  clusters 
of  shell-fish  had  fastened  about  it,  and  long  sea-weeds'" 

A  large  fish  resembling  the  whale,   but  smaller 


'  grampus 

in  size. 
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flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where,  thouRht  I,  is  tho 
crew?  Their  struggle  has  long  lieen  over— they  have 
gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest — their  bones 
lie  whitening  among  the  caverns  of  the  deep.     Silence, 

"oblivion,  like  the  waves,  have  closed  over  them,"  and 
no  one  can  tell  the  story  of  their  jnd.  What  sighs 
have  been  wfted  after  that  ship!  rvhat  prayers  offered 
up  at  the  deserted  fireside  of  home!  How  often  has 
the  mistress,  the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the  daily 
news  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  this  rover 
of  the  deep!  How  has  expectation  darkened  into 
anxiety — anxiety  into  dread — and  dread  into  des- 
pair! Alas!  not  one  memento  may  ever  return  for 
love  to  cherish.     All  that  m;  y  ever  be  known  is  that 

"she  sailed  from  her  port  "and  was  never  heard  of 
more. ' ' 

The  sight  of  this  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many 
dismal  anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
the  evening,  when  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been 

2"  fair,  began  to  look  wild  and  threatening,  and  gave  indi- 
cations of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  which  will  some- 
times break  in  upon  the  serenity  of  a  summer  voyage. 
As  we  sat  round  the  dull  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  cabin, 
that  made  the  gloom  more  ghastly,  every  one  had  his 

=^tale  of  shipwreck  and  disaster.  1  was  particularly 
struck  with  a  short  one  related  by  the  captain. 

"As  I  was  once  sailing."  said  he,  "in  a  fine  stout 
ship  across  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those 
heavy  fogs  which  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  see  far  ahead,  even  in  the  day-time; 
but  at  night  the  weather  was  so  thick  that  we  could  not 
distinguish  any  object  at  twice  the  length  of  the  ship. 
I  kept  lights  at  the  mast-head,  pnd  a  constant  watch 
forward  to  look  out  for  fishing  smacks,  which  are  accus- 

*  tomed  to  anchor  on  the  Banks.  The  wind  was  blowing 
a  smacking  breeze,  and  we  were  going  at  a  great  rate 
through  the   water.     Suddenly  the  watch  gave  the 
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alarm    of   'A  sail  ahead!'      It  was  scarcely  uttered 
before  wc  were  upon  her.     She  was  a  small  schooner 
at  anchor,  with  her  broadside  towards  us.     The  crew 
were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to  hoist  a  lijjht. 
We  struck  her  just  amidships.     The  force,  the  si/e, 
and  weight  of  our  ves.sel  bore  her  down  below  the 
waves;  we  passed  over  her,  and  were  hurried  on  our 
course.     As  the  crashing  wreck  was  sinking  beneath 
us,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  iialf  naked  wretches 
rushing  from  her  cabin:  they  just  started  from  their 
beds  to  be  swallowed  shrieking  by  the  waves.     I  heard 
their  drowning  cry  mingling  with  the  wind.     The  blast 
that  bore  it  to  our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all  further  hear- 
ing.    I  shall  never  forget  that  cry!     It  was  some  time 
before  we  could  put  the  ship  about,  she  was  under" 
such  headway.     We  returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
guess,  to  the  place  where  the  smack  had  anchored. 
We  cruised  about  for  several  hours  in  the  dense  fog. 
We  fired  signal  guns,  and  listened  if  we  might  hear  the 
halloo  of  any  survivors;  but  all  was  silent,  we  never 
saw  or  heard  anything  of  them  more. ' ' 

I  confess  these  stories  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  all 
my  fine  fancies.     The  storm  increased  with  the  night. 
The  sea  was  lashed  into  tremendous  confusion.     There 
was  a  fearful  sullen  sound  of  rushing  waves  and  broken  ^'' 
surges.     Deep  called  unto  deep.     At  times  the  black 
volume  of  clouds  overhead  seemed  rent  asunder  by 
flashes  of  lightning  which  quivered  along  the  foaming 
billows,    and    made   the   succeeding   darkness   doubly 
terrible.     The  thunders  bellowed  over  the  wild  waste** 
of  waters,  and  were  echoed  and  prolonged  by  tlio  moun- 
tain waves.     As  I  saw  the  ship  staggering  and  plunging 
among  these  roaring  caverns,   it   seemed   miraculous 
that  she  regained  her  balance  or  preserved  her  Inioy- 
ancy.     Her  yards  would  dip  into  the  water;  her  bow** 
was  almost  buried  beneath  the  waves.     Sometimes  an 
impending  surge  appeared  ready  to  overwhelm  her, 
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and  nnthinR  but  a.  dexterous  inoveinent  oi  the  helm 
preserved  her  from  the  shork. 

When  I  retired  to  my  cnl)in.  the  nwful  srene  still 
follo\ve<I  mo.  The  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the 
*ri;;j?inj;  sounded  like  funereal  wailings.  The  ereakinj? 
of  the  masts,  the  straining  and  fjroaninjjs  of  the  bulk- 
heads, as  the  shij)  laboured  in  the  wcltcrinj;  sea.  were 
frightful.  As  I  heard  the  waves  rushing  along  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  roaring  in  my  very  ear,  it  seemed 
as  if  death  were  raging  around  this  floating  prison 
seeking  for  his  prey;  the  mere  starting  of  a  nail,  the 
yawning  of  a  seam,  might  give  him  entrance. 

Wasiiinoton   Irvinc,  [178.3-1859]. 


AMYAS  LEIGH'S'  UE\  KXGE 

From  Westward  Ho  ! 

It  was  now  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  chase,     rhey 

had   seen,  the  evening  before,  St.  David's  Head,'  and 

>i  then  the  Welsh  coast  round  Milford  Haven,'  looming 

'  Amyas  Leigh,  a  young  sea  captain  of  Bideford,  in  Devon, 
while  lighting  in  Ireland  had  taken  prisoner  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, Don  Guzman  by  name,  and  on  their  return  to  England 
Don  Guzman  was  given  his  freedom  on  jxirole.  Rose 
Salterne  was  the  famous  beauty  of  Bideford.  and  Amvas 
L-'igh,  his  brother  Frank,  Will  Gary  and  Jack  Brimblecornbe 
wjro  all  in  love  with  her.  She  became  infatuated,  however, 
with  Don  Guzman,  and  in  a  short  time  ran  aw.iy  with  him  to 
Spanish  America,  where  he  was  in  time  made  G(jvernor  of 
Li  Guayra.  Amyas  and  his  friends  swore  vengeance  on 
D  )n  Guzman  and  this  desire  for  revenge  was  later  intensified 
a  th')us:indfold  by  the  news  that  Don  Guzman  had  permitted 
R  )s.'  Saltcrtie  an<l  Frank  Leigh,  whom  the  Spaniards  had 
takjn  prisoner,  to  b.^  put  to  dc.ith  by  the  Inquisition  After 
m  iny  adventures  in  the  Spanish  seas.  Amyas  and  his  friends 
in  The  IVwTcanrc  take  part  in  the  tight' with  the  Spanish 
Arnida.  Ihcy  learn  that  Don  Guzman  has  command  of  a 
Spanish  galleon.  The  '^an'a  ''atharina.  and  when  the  battle 
is  over  they  give  chase.  After  a  varietv  f)f  adventures  they 
finnllv  overtake  Don  Guzman  ofT  the  south  coast  of  Wales 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

2  St.  David's  Head  and  Milford  Haven — A  cape  and  harbour 
respectively  in  South  Wales,  just  north  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
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<^ut  black  and  shnrp  l)ofore  the  blaze  of  the  inland 
i.iunder-8tonn;  and  it  had  lij?htenetl  all  roun«l  them 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  up«»n  a  light  Houth- 
western  breeze. 

In  vain  they  had  strained  their  eyes  through  the' 
darkness,  to  catch,  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  flashes,  the 
tall  masts  of  the  Spaniard.     Of  one  thing  at  least  tl.ey 
were  certain,  that  with  the  wind  as  it  was,  she  could 
ncv  nave  gone  fj«r.  to  the  w^tward;  and  t«)  attempt 
to  pass  them  again   and  go  northward,  was  more  than*" 
she  dare  do.     She  was  probably  lying-to  ahead  of  them, 
perhaps  l)etween   them   and   the   land;  ami    when,   a 
little  after  midnight,  the  wind  chop|)ed  up  to  the  west, 
and   blew  .stifHy  till  day-break,  they   felt   sure   that, 
unless  she  had  attem|)ted  the  des|x>ratv    ,  xpedient  of* 
running  past  them,  ihey  had  her  safe  in  the  mouth  of 
tiie  Bristol  Channel.     Slowly  and   wearily   broke  the 
dawn,  on  such  a  day  as  often  follows  heavy  thunder; 
a  sunless,  drizzly  day,  roofed  with  low  dingy  cloud, 
barred  and  netted,  and  u'stooned  with  bl.-^ck,  a  sign'" 
that  the  storm  is  only  taking  breath  awhile  before  it 
bursts  again;  while  all  the  narrow  horizon  is  dim  and 
spongy   with  vapour  drifting  before  a  chilly   breeze. 
As  the  day  went  on,  the  breeze  died  down,  and  the  sea 
fell  to  a  long  glassy  foam-flecked  roll,  while  overhead* 
brooded  the  inky  sky,  and   round   them   the   leaden 
mist  shut  out  alike  the  shore  and  the  cha.se. 

Amyas  paced  the  sloppy  deck  fretfully  and  fiercely. 
He  knew  that  the  Spaniard  could  not  escape;  but  he 
cursed  every  moment  which  lingered  between  him  and'" 
that  one  great  revenge  which  blackened  all  his  soul. 
The  men  sat  sulkily  about  the  deck,  and  whistled  for 
a  wind;  the  sails  flapped  idly  against  the  masts;  and 
the  ship  rolled  in  the  long  troughs  of  the  sea,  till  her 
yard-arms'  almost  dipped  right  and  left. 

*  yard-arm — The  horizontal  timber  to  which  the  bottom 
of  the  sail  is  attached. 
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' '  Tukc  care  of  those  nuns.  You  will  have  HonjcthinK 
l<M>8e  next,"  growled  Amyas. 

"We  will  tuke  cure  of  the  Runs,  if  the  I^ord  will  take 
care  of  the  wind,"  Huid  Yco.' 

"We  shall  have  plenty  before  night,"  said  Gary, 
"and  thunder  t<M). " 

"So  much  the  letter,"  said  Aniyas.  "  It  may  roar 
till  it  splits  the  heuvcnsi,  if  it  does  hut  let  me  get  my 
work  done."  , 

"He's  not  far  off,  I  warrant,"  said  Gary.  "One 
lift  of  the  cloud,  and  we  could  see  him." 

"To  wimlward  of  us,  as  likely  as  not,"  said  Amyas. 
' '  The  devil  fights  for  him,  I  Ijelieve.     To  have  l)een  on 
his  heels  sixteen  days,  and  not  sent  this  through  him 
'*>ct!"     And  he  shook  his  sword  impatiently. 

So  the  morning  wore  away,  without  the  sign  of  living 
thing,  not  even  a  passing  gull ;  and  the  black  melancholy 
of  the  heaven  reflected  itself  in  the  black  melancholy 
of  Aniyas.  Was  he  to  lose  liis  prey  after  all?  The 
t'lought  made  him  shudder  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment.    It  was  intolerable.     Anything  but  that. 

"No,  God!"  he  cried,  "let  me  but  once  feel  this  in 
his  accursed  heatt,  and  then — strike  me  dead  if  thou 
wilt!" 
•*     ' '  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us, ' '  cried  John  Brimble- 
combe.     "  What  have  you      id?" 

"What  is  that  to  you,  sirr  There,  they  are  piping 
to  dinner.     Go  down.     I  shall  not  come. ' ' 

And  Jack  went  down  and  talked  in  a  half-terrified 
*  whisper  of  Amyas's  ominous  words. 

.\ll  thought  that  they  portended  some  bad  luck,  ex- 
cept old  Yeo. 

"Well,  Sir  John,"  said  he,  "and  why  not?     What 

better  can  the  Lnrd  do  for  a  man,  than  take  him  home 

'^  wben  he  has  done  his  work?    Our  captain  is  wilful 

'  Yeo — Salvation  Yeo,  a  seaman  of  the  zealous  Puritan 
type,  and  one  who  had  ufferod  unspeakable  tortures  during 
the  Inquisition. 
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and  spiteful,  niid  must  needs  kill  his  i.mn  himself; 
while  for  u  ,  I  don't  cnrc  how  the  Don  ^<h»s.  provi«lc<l 
ho  does  go.  I  owe  him  no  t'rud^e,  nor  any  nmn. 
May  the  Lord  Rive  him  refjentanf r.  and  forjjive  him 
all  his  sins  :  but  if  I  rould  hut  see  him  once  wafe  ashore,' 
as  he  nuiy  Iw  ere  niKhffall,  un  the  Mortestone'  or  the 
hack  of  Lundy,'  I  would  say.  *  Lord,  now  lot  test  Thou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  j>eare. '  even  if  it  were  the  light- 
ninj?  which  was  sent  to  fetch  me. " 
"Hut.  master  Yeo.  a  sud<len  death?"  m 

"And  why  not  a  sudden  death.  Sir  John?  Even 
fools  louK  for  a  short  life  and  a  merry  erne,  and  shall 
not  the  Lord's  fx'ople  pray  for  a  short  deatli,and  a 
merry  one?  \x^i  it  come  as  it  will  to  old  Yeo.  Hark  I 
there's  the  captain's  voice!"  is 

"Here  .she  is!"  thundered  Annas  from  the  deck; 
and  in  an  in.stant  all  were  scrambling  up  the  hatchway 
as  fast  as  the  frantic  rolling  of  the  ship  would  let  them. 
Yes.  There  sh?  was.  The  cloud  had  lifte.l  suddenly, 
and  to  the  south  a  ra^Red  bore  of  l)lue  sky  let  a  long* 
stream  of  sjnshine  down  on  her  tall  masts  and  stately 
hull,  as  she  lay  rolling  some  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
eastward  :  but  as  for  land,  none  was  to  be  seen. 

"There  she  is;  and  here  wc  are."  said  Gary    "but 
where  is  here?  and  w'  -'re  is  there?     How  is  the  tide  » 
master?" 

"Running  up  Channel  by  this  time.  sir.  " 
"What  matters  the  tide?"  said  Amyas,  devouring 
the  ship  with  terrible  and  cold  blue  eyes.     "Can't 
we  g^t  at  her?  '  m 

Not  unless  some  one  jumps  out  and  shoves  behind, ' ' 
said  Cary.  ' '  I  shall  down  again  and  finish  that  mack- 
erel, if  this  roll  has  not  chucked  it  to  the  cockroaches 
under  the  table." 

» Mortestone— A    cape    in    North    Devonshire,    east    of 
Hartland. 

J  Lundy— An  island  in  the  British  Channel. 
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'Don't  jest,  Will!  I  can't  stand  it,"  said  Amyas,  in 
a  voice  which  quivered  so  much  that  Gary  lookedat  him. 
His  whole  frame  was  trembling  like  an  aspen.  Gary 
took  his  arm,  and  drew  him  aside. 
'  "Dear  old  lad,"  said  he,  as  they  leaned  over  the 
bulwarks,  "what  is  this?  You  are  not  yourself,  and 
have  not  been  these  four  days. ' ' 

No.     1  am  not  Amyas  Leigh.     I  am  my  brother's 
avenger.     Do  not  reason  with  me.  Will:  when  it  is 
"  over  I  shall  be  merry  old  Amyas  again, ' '  and  he  passed 
his  hand  over  his  brow. 

*  Do  you  believe,"  said  he,  after  a  moment,  "that 
men  caj;i  be  possessed  by  devils?" 

'The  Bible  says  so." 

"If  my  cause  were  not  a  just  one.  I  should  fancy 
I  had  a  devil  in  me.  My  throat  and  heart  are  as  hot 
as  the  pit.  Would  to  God  it  were  done,  for  done  it 
must  be!     Now  go." 

Gary   went   away   with  a  shudder.     As   he  passed 

"•down  the  hatchway  he  looked  back.     Amyas  had  got 

the  hone  out  of  his  pocket,  and  was  whetting  away 

again  at  his  sword-edge,  as  if  there  was  some  dreadful 

doom  on  him,  to  whet,  and  whet  forever. 

The  weary  day  wore  on.     The  strip  of  blue  sky  was 
*  curtained  over  again,  and  all  was  dismal    as  before, 
though  it  grew  sultrier  every  moment;  and  now  and 
then  a  distant    mutter  shook   the  air  to  westward. 
Nothing  could  be  done  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
the  ships,  for  The  Vengeance  had  had  all  her  boats  car- 
•<*  ried  away  but  one,  and  that  was  much  to    irnall  to  tow 
her:  and  while  the  men  went  down  again  to  finish  dinner, 
Amyas  worked  on  at  his  sword,  looking  up  every  now 
and  then  suddenly  at  the  Spaniard,  as  if  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  it  was  not  a  vision  which  had  vanished. 
"     About  two  Yeo  came  up  to  him. 

"  He  is  ours  safely  now,  sir.  The  tide  has  been  run- 
ning to  the  eastward  for  this  t"     hours. ' ' 
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Safe  as  a  fox  in  a  trap.     Satan  himself  cannot  take 
him  from  us!" 

"But  God  may,"  said  Brimblecombe  simply. 

"Who  spoke  to  you,  sir?  If  I  thought  that  He- 
There  comes  the  thunder  at  last ! "  » 

And  as  he  spoke  an  angry  growl  from  the  westward 
heavens  seemed  to  answer  his  wild  words,  and  rolled 
and  loudened  nearer  and  nearer,  till  right  over  their 
heads  it  crashed  against  some  cloud-cliff  far  above, 
and  all  was  still.  u 

Each  man  looked  in  the  other's  face:  but  Amyas 
was  unmoved. 

"The  storm  is  coming,"  said  he,  "and  the  wind 
m  it.  It  will  be  Eastward-ho  now,  for  once,  mv  merrv 
men  all!"  '  -^  ,5 

Eastward-ho  never  brought  us  luck, ' '  said  Jack  in 
an  undertone  to  Gary.  But  by  this  time  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  north-west,  where  a  black  line  along  the 
horizon  began  to  define  the  boundary  of  sea  and  air, 
till  now  all  dim  in  mist.  '  20 

' '  There  comes  the  breeze. ' ' 
' '  And  there  the  storm,  too. ' ' 

And   with   that  strangely  accelerating  pace   which 
some  storms  seem  to  possess,  the  thunder,  which  had 
been  growling  slow  and  seldom  far  away,  now  rang" 
peal  on  peal  along  the  cloudy  floor  above  their  heads. 

"Here  comes  the  breeze.     Round  with  the  yards, 
or  we  shall  be  taken  aback. ' ' 

The  yards  creaked  round;  the  sea  grew  crisp  around 
them;  the  hot  air  swept  their  cheeks,  tightened  every* 
rope,  filled  every  sail,  bent  her  over.  A  cheer  burst 
from  the  mtn  as  the  helm  went  up,  and  thev  staggered 
away  before  the  wind,  right  down  upon  the  Spaniard, 
who  lay  still  becalmed. 

There  is  more  behind.  Amyas. ' '  said  Gary.     ' '  Shall  ^ 
we  not  shorten  sail  a  little?" 
' '  No.     Hold  on  every  stitch, ' '  said  Amyas.     ' '  Give 
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me  the  helm,  man.  Boatswain,  pipe  away  to  clear 
for  fight." 

It  was  done,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  men  were  all 
at  quarters,  while  the  thunder  rolled  louder  and  louder 
^  overhead,  and  the  l)reeze  freshened  fast. 

' '  The  dog  has  it  now.     There  he  goes! ' '  ^aid  Cary. 

' '  Right  before  the  wind.     He  has  no  liking  to  face 

us."     ' 
"He  is  running  into  the  jaws  of  destruction,"  said 

"  Yeo.  ' '  An  hour  more  will  send  him  either  right  up  the 
Channel,  or  smack  on  shore  somewhere. 

"There!  he  has  put  his  helm  down.     I  wonder  if 
he  sees  land?" 
"He  is  like  a  March  hare  beat  out  of  his  country," 

^5  3aid  Cary, ' '  and  don't  know  whither  to  run  next. ' 

Cary  was  right.  In  ten  minutes  more  the  Spaniard 
fell  off  again,  and  went  away  dead  down  wind,  while 
The  Vengeance  gained  on  him  fast.  After  two  hours 
more,  the  four  miles  had  diminished  to  one.  while  the 

™  lightning  Hashed  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  storm  came 
up;  and  from  the  vast  mouth  of  a  black  cloud-arch 
poured  so  fierce  a  breeze  that  Amy  as  yielded  unwill- 
ingly to  hints  which  were  growing  into  open  murmurs, 
and  bade  shorten  sail. 

25  On  they  rushed  with  scarcely  lessened  speed,  the 
black  arch  following  fast,  curtained  Ijy  one  flat  grey 
sheet  of  pouring  rain,  before  which  the  water  was  boil- 
ing in  a  long  white  line;  while  every  moment  behind 
the  watery  veil,  a  keen  blue  spark  leapt  down  into  the 

"•sea,  or  darted  zigzag  through  the  rain. 

"We  shall  have  it  now,  and  with  a  vengeance;  this 
will  try  your  tackle,  master, ' '  said  Cary. 

The  functionary  answered  with  a  shrug,  and  turned 
up  the  collar  of  his  rough  frock,  as  the  first  drops  flew 

3^  stinging  round  his  ears.  Another  minute  and  the  squall 
burst  full  upon  them,  in  rain,  which  cut  like  hail— hail 
which  lashed  the  sea  into  froth,  and  wind  which 
whirled  off  the  heads  of  the  surges,  and  swept  the  waters 
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into  one  white  seethinK  waste.     And  above  them,  and 
*  behind  them,  and  before  them,  the  lij^htninf!;  h-apt  and 
ran.  dazzHng  ami  bUndinj;,  while  tiie  <h'ep  roar  of  the 
thunder  was  changed  to  sharp  ear-piercing  cracks. 

"Get  the  arms  and  ammunition  under  cover,  and'' 
then  below  with  you  all,"  shouted  Amyas  from  the 
helm. 

"And  heat  the  pokers  in  the  galley  fire."  said  Yeo, 
"  to  be  ready  if  the  rain  puts  our  linstocks'  out.  I  hoj)e 
you'll  let  me  stay  on  deck,  sir,  in  case ' '  •» 

"I  must  have  some  one,  and  who  l)etter  than  you? 
Can  you  see  the  chase? ' ' 

No;  she  was  wrap{x>d  in  the  grey  whirlwind.  She 
might  be  within  half  a  mile  of  them,  for  aught  they  could 
have,-^een  of  her.  '■• 

And  now  A;  yas  and  his  old  liegeman  were  alone. 
Neither  spoke;  each  knew  the  other's  thoughts,  and 
knew  that  they  were  his  own.  The  sfpiall  blew  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  the  rain  poured  heavier  and  heavier. 
Where  was  the  Spaniard?  20 

"  If  he  has  laid-to,  we  may  overshoot  him.  sir! " ' 

"If  he  has  tried  to  lay-to,  he  will  not  have  a  sail 
left  in  the  bolt-ropes,^  or  perhaps  a  mast  on  deck.  I 
know  the  stiff  neckedness  of  those  Spanish  tubs. 
Hurrah!  there  he  is,  right  on  our  larboard  bow!"^        ^ 

There  she  wa«  indeed,  two  musket-shots'  olT,  stag- 
gering away  witi:  canvas  split  and  flying. 

"He  has  been  trying  to  hull,'  sir.  and  caught  a  buf- 
fet," said  Yeo,  rubbing  his  hands.  "What  shall  we 
do  now?"  30 

"Range  alongside,  if  it  blow  live  imi)s  and  witches, 

1  linstocks — Pikes  with  matches  at  the  end,  used  for  firing 
cannon. 

2  bolt-ropes — The  ropes  which  go  around  the  edge  of  a 
sail,  to  which  the  canvas  is  sewed. 

'3  larboard  bow — Towards  the  front  of  the  ship  and  on  the 
left  hand  side. 

*  to  hull — To  drive  along  without  using  sails  or  rudder. 
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and  try  our  luck  once  more.     Pah!  how  this  lightning 
dazzles ! ' ' 

On  they  swept,  gaining  fast  on  the  Spaniard. 

"Call  the  men  up,  and  to  quarters;  the  rain  will  be 
*  over  in  ten  minutes. ' ' 

Yeo  ran  forward  to  the  gangway;  and  sprang  back 
again,  with  a  face  white  and  wild — 

"Land  right  ahead!  Port  your  helm,*  sir!  For  the 
love  of  God,  port  your  helm! ' ' 

Amyas,  with  the  strength  of  a  bull,  jammed  the 
helm  down,  while  Yeo  shouted  to  the  men  below. 

She  swung  round.  The  masts  bent  like  whips; 
crack  went  the  fore-sail  like  a  cannon.  What  matter? 
Within  two  hundred  yards  of  them  was  the  Spaaiard; 
"  in  front  of  her,  and  above  her,  a  huge  dark  bank  rose 
through  the  dense  hail,  and  mingled  with  the  clouds; 
and  at  its  foot,  plainer  every  moment  pillars  and  spouts 
of  leaping  foam. 

"Whatisit,  Morte?     Hartland?'- 
^     It  might  be  anything  for  thirty  miles. 

"Lundy!"  said  Yeo.  "The  south  end!  I  see  the 
head  of  the  Shutter'  in  the  breakers!  Hard  a-port  yet, 
and  get  her  close  hauled  as  you  can,  and  the  Lord  may 
have  mercy  on  us  still !     Look  at  the  Spaniard ! ' ' 

Yes,  look  at  the  Spaniard! 

On  their  left  hand,  as  they  broached-to,*  the  wall  of 
granite  sloped  down  from  the  clouds  towards  an  isolated 
peak  of  rock,  some  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Then 
a  hundred  yards  of  roaring  breaker  upon  a  sunken  shelf, 

'  Port  your  helm — Turn  to  the  left. 

^  Hartland — A  promontory  on  the  Devonshire  shore  ten 
miles  south  of  Lundy. 

3  the  Bhutter — At  the  south  end  of  Lundy  was  a  cliff,  then 
a  sunken  shelf  of  rock,  then  the  projecting  rock  called  the 
Shutter. 

*  broached-to — Turned  the  head  of  the  vessel  so  that  the 
wind  would  strike  the  sail  from  the  other  side  and  swing  the 
yard-arm  around. 
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across  which  the  race  of  the  tide  poured  Hke  a  cataract  ; 
then,  amid  a  column  of  salt  smoke,  the  Shutter,  like  a 
huge  black  fanj;,  rose  waiting  for  its  prey;  and  between 
the  Shutter  and  the  land,  the  great  "galleon  loomed 
dimly  through  the  storm.  5 

He,  too,  had  seen  his  danger,  and  tried  to  broach-to. 
But  his  clumsy  mass  refused  to  obey  the  helm;  he 
struggled  a  momen*,  half  hid  )i)  foam;  "fell  away  again, 
and  rushed  upon  his  doom, 

"Lost!  lost!  lost!"  cried  Amyas  madly,  and  throw-'" 
ing  up  his  hands,  let  go  the  tiller.'     Veo  "caught  it  just 
in  time. 

"Sir!  sir!  What  are  you  at?  We  shall  clear  the 
rock  yet." 

"Yes!"  shouted  .\mvas  in  his  frenzy;  "but  he  will'* 
not!" 

Another  minute.  The  galleon  gave  a  sudden  jar, 
and  stopped.  Then  one  long  heave  and  bound,  as  if 
to  free  herself.  And  then  her  bows  lighted  clean  upon 
♦he  Shutter.  20 

An  awful  silence  fell  on  every  Knglisih  soul.  They 
heard  not  the  roaring  of  wind  and  surge;  they  saw  not 
the  blinding  flashes  of  the  lightn-ig;  but  they  heard 
one  long  ear-piercing  wail  to  every  saint  in  ueaven  rise 
from  five  hundred  human  throats;  they  saw  the 25 
mighty  ship  heel  over  from  the  wind,  and  sweep  head- 
long down  the  cataract  of  the  race,  plunging  her  yards 
into  the  foam,  and  showing  her  whole  black  side  even 
to  her  keel,  till  she  rolled  clean  over,  and  vanished  for 
ever  and  ever.  an 

"Shame!"  cried  Amyas,  hurling  his  sword  far  into 
the  sea,  * '  to  lose  my  right,  my  right !  when  it  was  in  my 
very  grasp !  Unmerciful ! " 

A  crack  which  rent  the  sky,  and  made  the  granite 
ring  and  quiver;  a  bright  world  of  flame,  and  then  a^s 

»the  tiller— The  bar  by  which  the  steersman  turned  the 
rudder. 
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blank  oi  utter  darkness,  against  which  stood  out, 
glowing  red-hot,  every  mast,  and  sail,  and  rock,  and 
Salvation  Yeo  as  he  stood  j"«t  in  front  of  Aniyas,  the 
tiller  in  his  hand.  All  rnl-hot,  transfigured  into  fire; 
''and  behind,  the  black,  black  night. 


A  whisper,  a  rustling  clo.se  beside  him,  and  Hrimble- 
combe's  voice  said  softly, — 

' '  Give  him  more  wine.  Will ;    his  eyes  are  opening. ' ' 

"Hey  day?"  said   Amyas  faintly,  "not  pa.st  the 
•"  Shutter  yet !     How  long  she  hangs  in  the  wind ! ' ' 

"We  are  long  past  the  Shutter,  Sir  Amyas,"  said 
Brimblecombe. 

' '  Are  you  mad?     ('annot  I  trust  n»y  own  eyes?" 

There  was  no  answer  for  awhile. 
"     "We  are  past  the  Shutter,  indeed."  said  Gary  very 
gently,  ' '  and  lying  in  the  cove  at  Lundy. ' ' 

' '  Will  you  tell  me  that  that  is  not  the  Shutter,  and 
that  the  Devil's  lime-kiln.*  and  tliat  the  cliff— that 
vMlain  Spaniard  only  gone — an^.  that  Yeo  is  not  stand- 
^ing  here  by  me,  and  Gary  there  forward,  and — why, 
by-the-by,  where  are  you.  Jack  Brimblecombe,  who 
were  talking  to  me  this  minute?" 

"Oh,   Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  dear  Sir  Amyas  Leigh," 
blubbered  poor  Jack,  "put  out  your  hand,  and  feel 
^  where  you  are,  and  pray  the  Lord  to  forgive  you  for 
your  wilfulness." 

A  great  trembling  fell  upon  Amyas  Leigh;  half  fear- 
fully he  put  out  his  hand;  he  felt  that  he  was  in  his 
hammock,  with  the  deck  beams  close  above  his  head. 
^'The    vision  which    had  been   left  upon   his  eye-balls 
vanished  like  a  dream. 

' '  What  is  this?     I  must  be  asleep.      What  has  hap- 
pened?    Where  am  I?" 

"In  your  cabin,  Amyas,"  said  Gary. 

» the  Devil's  lime-kiln — A  deep,  square  pit  at  the  south  end 
of  Lundy. 
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* '  What ?    And  where  is  Yeo? ' ' 

"  Yeo  is  gone  where  he  longed  to  go,  and  as  he  longed 
to  go.  The  same  flash  which  struck  you  down,  struck 
him  dead." 

"Dead?     Lightning?     Any  more  hurt?     I  must  go'" 
and  see.     Why.  what  is  this?"  and  Amyas  pass««d  his 
hand  across  his  eyes.     "  It  is  all  dark— dark,  as  1  live! ' ' 
And  he  pas.sed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  again. 

There  was  another  dead  silence.     Amyas  l)r(»ke  it. 
'"Oh,  dod!"  shrieked  the  great  proud  fsea-captain, '" 
"Oh,  Ood,  I  am  blind!  blind!  blind!"     And  writhing 
in  his  great  horror,  he  called  to  Cary  to  kill  him  and 
put  him  out  of  his  misery,  and  then  wailed  for  his 
mother  to  come  and  help  him.  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy 
once   more;  while   Hrimblecombe  and   Cary,   and   the'^ 
sailors  who  crowded  round  the  cabin-door,  wept  as  if 
they  too  had  been  boys  once  more. 

Soon  his  fit  of  frenzy  passed  off,  and  he  sank  back 
exhausted. 

They  lifted  him  into  their  remaining  boat,  rowed 2" 
him  ashore,  carried  him  })ainfully  up  the  hill  to  the 
old  castle',  and  made  a  bed  for  him  on  the  floor,  in  the 
very  room  in  which  Don  (luzmaiT  and  Rose  Salterne 
had  plighted  their  troth  to  each  other,  five  wild  years 
before.  '         25 

Three  miserable  days  were  passed  within  that  lonely 
tower.  Amyas.  utterly  unnerved  by  the  horror  of  his 
misfortune,  and  by  the  over-excitement  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  was  incessantly  delirious;  while  Cary,  and 
Brimblecombe,  and  the  men,  nursed  him  l)y  turns,  as=* 
sailors  and  wives  only  can  nurse;  and  listened  with  awe 
to  his  piteous  self-reproaches  and  entreaties  to  Heaven 
to  remove  that  woe,  which,  as  he  shrieked  again  and 
again,  was  a  just  judgment  on  him  for  his  wilfulness  and 

1  the  old  castle — Moresco  Castle.  Don  GuZm.in  had  taken 
Rose  Salterne  to  the  island  of  Lundy  just  after  her  flight 
from  Bideford. 
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ferocity.  The  surpoon  talked,  of  course,  learnedly 
about  melancholic  hiuuours.and  his  liver's  heinj;"  adust 
by  the  over-punKPn^y  of  the  animal  spirits,"  and  then 
fell  back  on  the  universal  panacea  of  lilood-lettinj?, 
•  which  he  effected  with  '-  .id  tremhlin;;  during  a 
short  interval  of  prostn  ,  cncoura,  ,ed  by. which  he 
attempted  to  administer  a  larjre  bolus'  of  aloes,  was 
knocked  down  for  his  pains,  ami  then  tliought  it  better 
to  leave  Nature  to  her  own  work.  In  the  meanwhile, 
'"Gary  had  sent  off  one  of  the  island  skiffs  to  Clovelly,' 
with  letters  to  his  father,  and  to  Mrs.  I^igh,  entreating 
the  latter  to  come  off  to  the  island:  but  the  heavy 
westerly  winds  made  that  as  impossible  as  it  was  to 
move  Amyas  on  board,  and  the  men  had  to  do  their 
"  best,  and  did  it  well  enough. 

On  the  fourth  day  his  raving  ceased;  but  he  was 
still  too  weak  to  be  moved.  Toward  noon,  however, 
he  called  for  food,  ate  a  little,  and  seemed  revived. 

"Will,"    he  said,   after  awhile,   "this   room   is  as 
**  stifling  as  it  is  dark.     I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  a  sound 
man  once  more  if  I  could  but  get  one  snuff  of  the  sea- 
breeze.  ' ' 

The  surgeon  sliook  his  head  at  the  notion  of  moving 
him:  but  Amyas  was  peremptory. 
*     "I  am  ca|)tain  still,  Tom  Surgeon,  and  will  sail  for 
the  Indies,  if  I  choose.     Will  Gary.  Jack  Brimblecombe, 
will  you  obey  a  blind  general?" 

' '  What  you  will  in  reason, ' '  said  they  both  at  once. 

"Then  lead  mo  out,  my  masters,  and  over  the  down 
*to  the  south  end.     To  the  point  at  the  south  end  I 
must  go;  there  is  no  other  place  will  suit." 

And  he  rose  firmly  to  his  feet,  and  held  out  his  hands 
for  theirs. 

' '  Let  him  have  his  humour, ' '  whispered  Gary.     ' '  It 
"^  may  be  the  working  off  of  his  madness. " 

1  bolus — A  big  pill. 

^  Olovelly — A  village  in  Devonshire. 
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"This  sudden  strenRth  is  a  note  of  fresh  fever.  Mr. 
Lieutenant."  said  the  surReon,  "and  the  ruh's  of  the 
art  prcscrilH;  rather  a  fresh  blood-letting." 

Amyas  overheard  the  la.st  word,  and  l)roke   out.— 
"Thou  piK-.sticking  rhilistine,  wilt  thou  make  sfmrt" 
with  blind  Samson?'     Come  near  me  to  let  blood  from 
my  arm.  and  see  if  I  do  not  let  blood  from  thy  cox- 
eomb.     (^ateh  him,  Will,  and  l)rinK  him  me  here!" 

The  surgeon  vanished  as  the  blind  giant  made  a  step 
forward;  and  they  set  forth,  Amyas  walking  slowly,'" 
but  firmly,  between  his  two  friends. 
"Whither?"  asked  Cary. 
To  the     .)uth  end.     the  crag  above  the   Dovil's 
lime-kiln.     No  other  place  will  suit.  " 

Jack  gave  a  murmur  and  half  stopped,  as  a  frightful  "^ 
8Uspicir)n  crossed  him. 

"That  is  a  dangerous  place!" 
What  of  that? ' '  said  Amyas,  who  caught  his  mean- 
ing in  his  tone.     "Dost  think  I  am  going  to  leap  over 
cliff?   I  have  not  heart  enough  for  that.    On,  lads,  and-" 
set  me  safe  among  the  rocks." 

So  slowly,  and  painfully,  they  went  on.  while  Amyas 
murmured  to  him.self. — 
"No.  no  other  place  wHl  suit;  I  can  see  all  tJience." 
So  on  they  went  to  the  point,  where  the  cydopean--^ 
wall  of  granite  cliff  which  forms  the  western  side  of 
Lundy  ends  sheer  in  a  precipice  of  some  three  hundred 
feet,  topped  by  a  pile  of  snow-wiiitc  rock,  bespangled 
with  golden  lichens.     As  they  approached,   a   raven, 
who  sat  upon  the  topmost  .stone,  black  against   the* 
bright  blue  sky,  flapped  lazily  away,  and  sank  down 
the  abysses  of  the  cliff,  as  if  he  scented  the  corpses 
underneath  the  surge.     Below  them  from  the  Gull-rock 

» Samson^  A  reference  to  Judges  xvi.,  2^.  Samson, 
Shortly  before  his  death,  was  brought  out  of  prison  to  make 
sport  for  the  Phihstines. 

•  Cyclopean — Gigantic. 
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rose  a  thousand  birds,  and  filled  the  air  with  sound; 
the  choughs  cackled,  the  hacklcts  waile<l.  the  great 
hhickhacks  laughed  (juerulous  defiance  at  the  intruders, 
and  a  single  falcon,  with  an  angry  bark,  (lashed  out 
•from  Iwneath  their  feet,  and  hung  poised  high  aloft, 
watching  the  sea-fowl  which  swung  slowly  round  and 
round  below. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  upon  a  glorious  day.  To  the 
northward  the  glens  rushed  down  towards  the  cliff, 
'"crowned  with  grey  crags,  and  carpeted  with  purple 
heather  and  green  fern;  and  from  their  feet  stretched 
away  to  the  westward  the  sapphire  rollers  of  the  vast 
Atlantic,  crowned  with  a  thousand  crests  of  flying  foam. 
On  their  left  hand,  some  ten  miles  to  the  south,  stood 
"out  against  the  sky  the  purple  wall  of  Hartland  cliffs, 
sinking  lower  and  lower  as  they  trended  away  to  the 
southward  along  the  lonely  ironbound  shores  of  Corn- 
wall, until  they  faded,  dim  and  blue,  into  the  blue 
horizon  forty  miles  away. 

The  sky  was  flecked  with  clouds,  which  rushed 
towards  them  fast  upon  the  i oaring  south-west  wind; 
and  the  warm  ocean-breeze  swept  up  the  cliffs,  and 
whistled  through  the  heather-bel's,  and  howled  in 
cranny  and  in  crag, 
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"  Till  the  pillars  and  clefts  of  the  granite 
Rang  like  a  God-swept  iyre  ;" 


^  while  Amyas,  a  proud  smile  upon  his  lips,  stood  breast- 
ing that  genial  stream  of  airy  wine  with  swelling  nostrils 
and  fast-heaving  chest,  and  seemed  to  drink  in  life 
from  every  gust.  All  three  were  silent  for  a  while; 
and  Jack  and   Gary,  gazing  downward  with  delight 

'"upon  the  glory  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sight,  forgot 
for  awhile  that  their  companion  saw  it  not.  Yet  when 
they  started  sadly,  and  looked  into  his  face,  did  he  not 
see  it?    So  wide  and   eager  were  his  eyes,  so  bright 
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and  calm  his  face,  that  they  fanned  for  an  instant 
mat  he  was  once  more  even  as  they. 

A  deep  8i«h  undeceived  them.     ' '  l'  know  it  is  all  hero 
-the  dear  (.Id  sea,  where  I  would  live  and  die.    And  mv 
eyes  feel  for  it;  feel  for  it-«n<l  cannot  fin<l  it;  never  • 
nevei  will  find  it  a^ain  forever!    (lod'.s  will  be  done''' 

JJo  you  say  that?"  asked  HrimblecomlM)  caeerlv 
Hhy  shou  •  I  not?    Why  have  I  been  raving' in 
hell-fire  for    know  not  how  many  days,  but  to  find  out 
that  John  nrimblecombe,  thou  JH'tter  man  than  I?"     «o 

.Not  that  last:  but  Amen!  Amen!  rnd  the  Lord 
has  mdeed  had  mercy  upon  thee!"  said  jack,  through 
his  honest  tears.  '^ 

"  Amen!"  .said  Amyas.     "  Xow  set  me  where  I  can 
rest  among  the  rocks  without  fear  of  falling-for  life" 
IS  sweet  still,  even  without  eyes,  friends-and  leave  me 
to  myself  awhile. " 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  safe  place;  for  from 
the  foot  of  the  crag  the  heathery  turf  slopes  down  all 
but  upright,  on  one  side  to  a  cliff  which  overhangs  a^o 
shoreless  cove  of  deep  dark  .sea.  and  on  the  other  to  an 
abyss  even  more  hideous,  where  the  .solid  rock  has  sunk 
away    and   opened   inland  in  the  hillside  a  smooth- 
walled  pit.  some  sixty  feet  square  and  some  hundred 
and  fifty  m  depth,  aptly  known  then  as  now,  a.s  the» 
Devil  s  hme-kiln;  the  mouth  of  which,  as  old  wives  .sav 
was  once  closed  by  the  Shutter-rock  itself,  till  the  fiend 
in  malice  hurled  it  into  the  .sea,  to  be  a  pest  to  mariners 
A  narrow  and  untrodden  cavern  at  the  bottom  connecte 
It  with  the  outnr  .sea;  they  could  even  then  hear  the3o 
my.sterious  thunder  and  gurgle  of  the  surge   in  the 
subterranean  adit.»  as  it  rolled  huge  boulders  to  and 
fro  in  darkness,  and  forced  before  it  gusts  of  pent-up 
air.     It  was  a  spot  to  curdle  weak  blood,  and  to  make 
weak  heads  reel:  but  all  the  fitter  on  that  account  for 35 
Amyas  and  his  fancy. 

1  adit— A  subterranean  passage  or  shaft;  a  mining  term. 
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"You  can  sit  horo  ns  in  an  arm-chair,"  said  Gary, 
helping  him  duwn  to  one  of  thoHc  8(|uare  natural  scats 
so  common  in  the  granite  torn.' 

' '  Good ;  now  turn  my  face  to  th^  Shutter.     Be  sure 

*  and  exact.     So.     Do  I  face  it  full? ' ' 

•  Full,"saidCary. 

•  Then  I  need  no  eyes  wherewith  to  see  what  is  l)efore 
mo, "said  ho,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  I  know  every  stono 
and  every  headland,  and  every  wave  t(K),  I  n:      say, 

"*far  beyond  auf^ht  that  eye  can  reach.  Now  go,  and 
leave  me  alone  with  G(mI  and  with  the  dead!" 

They  retired  a  little  space  and  watched  him.  He 
never  stirred  for  many  minutes;  then  leaned  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  and  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  so  was 

'*  still  again.  He  remained  so  long  thu.s,  that  the  pair 
became  anxious,  and  went  towards  him.  He  was 
asleep,  and  breathing  quick  and  heavily. 

"He  will  take  a  fever,"  said  BrimblecomlM?," if  he 
sleeps  much  longer  with  his  head  down  in  the  sunshine. ' ' 

*  * '  We  must  wako  him  gently,  if  we  wake  him  at  all. ' ' 
And  Gary  moved  forward  to  him. 

As  he  did  so.  Amy  as  lifted  his  head,  and  turning  it 
to  right  and  left,  felt  round  him  with  his  sightless  eyes. 
"You  have  beor.  a.si  •«  p,  Amyu.^. " 

*  "Have  I?  I  have  not  slept  back  my  eyes  then. 
Take  up  this  great  useless  carcase  of  mine,  and  lead  me 
home.  I  shall  buy  me  a  dog  v;hen  I  get  to  Burrough,' 
I  think,  and  make  him  tow  me  in  a  string,  eh?  So! 
Give  me  your  hand.     Now  march!" 

*  His  guides  heard  with  surprise  this  new  cheerfulness. 
"Thank  God,  sir,  that  your  heart  is  so  light  already," 

said  good  Jack;  "it  makes  me  feel  quite  upraised  my- 
self, like." 

"I  have  reason  to  be  cheerful,  Sir  John;  I  have  left 

•  tors — High  pointed  rocks  or  hills. 

2  Burrougb — Burroughs  Court  at  Bideford,  the  home  of 
the  Leighs.  ' 
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a  heavy  lond  lichind  me.     I  have  l)oon  wilful,  and 
proud,  and  a  l)la8phoinpr,  and  Hwollon  with  cruelty  and 
pride;  and  Ocxl  has  brouffht  nie  low  for  it,  and  out  me 
off  from  my  evil  delight.     No  more  Spaniard-hunting 
for  me  now,  niy  ma.«*terH.     (Jotl  will  wjnd  no  such  fools* 
as  I  upon  HiH  errands. ' ' 
"You  do  not  repent  of  fighting  the  Spaniards. " 
"Not   I:  but   of  hating  even   the   worst   of  them. 
Listen  to  me,  Will  and  Jack.     If  that  man  wronged 
me,   I    wronged    him   likewise.      I   have  been  a  fiend " 
when  I  thought  n.y.self  the  grandest  of  men,  yea,  a 
very  avenging  angel  out  of  heaven.     But  God   has 
shown  me  my  sin,  and  we  have  made  up  our  quarrel 
for  ever. ' ' 
"Made  it  up?"  «• 

' '  Made  it  up,  thank  G(xl.     Hut  I  an)  weary.     Set  me 
down  awhile,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  befell. ' ' 

Wondering  they  set  him  down  upon  the  heather, 
while  the  Injes  hummed  round  them  in  the  sun;  and 
Amyas  felt  for  a  hand  of  each,  and  clasped  it  in  his  own  * 
hand,  and  began, — 

"When  you  left  me  there  upon  the  rock,  lads,  I 
looked  away  and  out  to  sea,  to  get  one  la.st  snuff  of  the 
merry  .sea-breeze,  which  will  never  sail  me  again.     And 
Eb  I  looked,  I  toll  you  truth,  I  could  see  the  water  and" 
the  sky;  as  plain  as  ever  I  saw  them,  till  I  thought  my 
sight  was  come  again.     But  soon  I  knew  it  was  not  so; 
for  I  saw  more  than  man  could  .see;  right  over  the 
ocean,  as  I  live,  and  away  to  the  Spanish  Main.     And 
I  saw  Barbadoes,  and  Grenada,  and  all  the  isles  that* 
we  ever  sailed  by;  and  La  Guayra  in  Carraccas,'  and 
the  Silla,-  and  the  house  beneath  it  where  she  lived. 
And  I  saw  him  walking  with  her  on  the  barbecu,'  and 

»  La  Ouasrra  in  Oarraccas — C-irrnrm?;,  a  province  and  also 
a  town  in  Venezuela.     La  Guayra  is  the  seaport  of  Carraccas. 
*  the  Silla — A  mountain  behind  La  Guayra. 
3  barbecu — Terrace. 
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he  loved  her  then.     I  saw  what  I  saw;  and  he  loved 
her;  and  I  say  he  loves  her  still. 

"Then  I  saw  the  cliffs  beneath  me,  and  the  Gull- 
rock,  and  the  Shutter,  and  the  Led^e;  I  saw  them, 
^  William  Gary,  and  the  weeds  beneath  the  merry  blue 
sea.  And  I  saw  the  grand  old  galleon,  Will;  she  has 
righted  with  the  sweeping  of  the  tide.  She  lies  in  fifteen 
fathoms,  at  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  upon  the  sand;  and 
her  men  are  all  lying  around  her,  asleep  until  the  judg- 
"*  ment  day. ' ' 

Gary  and  Jack  looked  at  him,  and  then  at  each  other. 
His  eyes  were  clear  and  bright,  and  full  of  meaning; 
and  yet  they  knew  that  he  was  blind.  His  voice  was 
shaping  itself  into  a  song.  Was  he  inspired?  Insane? 
'^What  was  it?  And  they  listened  with  awe-struck 
faces,  as  the  giant  pointed  down  into  the  blue  depths 
far  below,  and  went  on. 

"And  I  .saw  him  sitting  in  his  cabin,  like  a  valiant 
gentleman  of  Spain;  and  his  officers  were  sitting  round 
=*him,  with  their  swords  upon  the  table  at  the  wine. 
And  the  prawns  and  the  crayfish  and   the  rockling, 
they  swam  in  and  out  above  their  heads:  but   Don 
Guzman  he  never  heeded,  but  sat  still,  and  drank  his 
wine.     Then   he  took  a  locket  from  his  bosom;  and 
25  1  heard  him  speak,  Will,  and  he  said:  'Here's  the  pic- 
ture of  my  fair  and  true  lady;  drink  to  her,  Senors 
air.     Tlion  he  spoke  to  me,  Will,  and  called  me,  right 
lip  through  the  oar-weed  and  the  sea:  'We  have  had 
a  fair  quarrel,  Sefior;  it  is  time  to  be  friends  once  more. 
"'My  wife  and  your  brother  have  forgiven  me;  .so  your 
honour  takes  no  stain.'     And   I  answered,  'We  are 
friends,   Don  Guzman;  God  has  judged  our  quarrel, 
and  not  we.'     Then  he  sn.d,  'I  sinned,  and  I  am  pun- 
ished.'    And  I  .said,  'And  Sefior,  so  am  I.'     Then  he 
=»held  out  his  hand  to  me,  Gary;  and  I  stooped  to  take 
it,  and  awoke. ' ' 

Charles  Kingsley  [1819-1875]: 
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ON  BEIXG  FOUND  OUT 

From  Roundabout  Papers 

At  the  rlose  (let  us  say)  of  Qucon  Anne's  reign,  when 
I  was  a  boy  at  a  private  and  preparatory  school  for 
\o^'nK  gentlemen,  I  rcmcniber  the  wiseacre  of  a  master 
ordc>!.!.g  us  all,  one  night,  to  march  into  a  little  garden 
at  th  ;  back  of  the  house,  and  thence  to  proceed  one  by  ^ 
one  into  a  tool  or  hen-house  (I  was  but  a  tender  little 
thing  just  put  into  short  clothes,  and  can't  exactly  say 
whether  the  house  was  for  tools  or  hens),  and  in  that 
house  to  put  our  hands  into  a  sack  which  stood  on  a 
bench,  a  candle  burning  l)eside  it.  I  put  my  hand  into 
the  sack.  RIy  hand  came  out  quite  black.  I  went  and 
joined  the  other  boys  in  the  scjioolroom;  and  all  their 
hands  were  black  too. 

By  reason  of  my  tender  age  (and  there  are  some 
critics  who,  I  hope,  will  be  satisfied  by  my  acknowledg- '* 
ing  that  I  am  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  next  birth-day) 
I  could  not  understand  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
night  excursion— tliis  candle,  this  tool-house,  this  bag 
of  soot.  I  think  wc  little  boys  were  taken  out  of  our 
sleep  to  be  brought  to  the  ordeal.  We  came,  then,^" 
and  showed  our  little  hands  to  the  master;  washed 
them  or  not — most  probably,  I  should  say,  not— and  so 
went  bewildered  back  to  bed. 

Something   had  been  stole  in  the  school  that  day; 
and  Mr.  Wiseacre  having  read  in  a  book  of  an  ingenious-' 
method  of  finding  out  a  thief  by  making  him  put  his 
hand  into  a  sack  (which,  if  guilty,  the  rogue  would 
shirk  from  doing),  all  we  boys  were  subjected  to  the 
trial.     Goodness  knows  what  the  lost  object  was,  or 
who  stole  it.     We  all  had  black  hands  to  show  to  the* 
rr.istier.     And  the  thief,  whoever  ne  was,  was  not  Found 
^ut  that  time. 
I   wonder  if   the  rascal  is  alive — an  elderly  scoun- 
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drel  he  must  be  by  this  time;  and  a  hoary  old  hypo- 
crite, to  whom  an  old  school-fellow  i)resents  his  kindest 
regards — parenthetically  reinarking  what  a  dreadful 
place   that   private  school   was;  cold,  chilblains,   bad 

'dinners,  not  enough  victuals,  and  caning  awful!  Are 
you  alive  still,  I  say,  you  nameless  villain,  who  escaped 
discovery  on  that  day  of  crime?  I  hope  you  have 
escaped  often  since,  old  sinner.  Ah,  what  a  lucky 
thing  it  is,  for  you  and  me,  my  man,  that  we  are  not 

"found  out  in  all  our  peccadilloes;*  and  that  our  backs 
can  slip  away  from  the  master  and  the  cane ! 

Just  consider  what  life  would  be,  if  every  rogue 
was  found  out,  and  flogged  corayn  populoP  What  a 
butchery,  what  an  indecency,  what  an  endless  swishing 

'°  of  the  rod!  Don't  cry  out  about  my  misanthropy.  My 
good  friend  Mealymouth,  I  will  trouble  you  to  tell  me 
do  you  go  to  church?  When  there,  do  you  say,  or  do 
you  not,  that  you  are  a  miserable  sinner?  and  saying 
so,  do  you  believe  or  disbelieve  it?     If  you  are  a  M.S., 

^°  don't  you  deserve  correction,  and  aren't  you  grateful 
if  you  are  to  be  Ipt  off?  I  say  again,  what  a  blessed 
thing  it  is  that  we  are  not  all  found  out! 

Just  picture  to  yourself  everybody  who  does  wrong 
being  found  out  and  punished  accordingly.     Fancy  all 

^  the  boys  in  all  tlio  school  being  whipped ;  and  then  the 

assistants,  and  then  the  headmaster  (Doctor  Bedford 

let  us  call   him).      Fancy  the  provost-marshaP  being 

.tied  up,  having  previously  superintended  the  correction 

of  the  whole  army.     After  the  young  gentlemen  have 

"•had  their  turn  for  the  faulty  exercises,  fancy  Doctor 
Lincolnsinn  being  taken  up  for  certain  faults  in  his 
Essay   and   Review.     After  the  clergyman  has  cried 

*  peccadilloes — Petty  faults. 

J  coram  populo — Before  the  public. 

'provost-marshal — An  officer  in  the  army  whose  duty  it 
is  to  prosecute  offenders. 
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his  peccavi,*  suppose  we  hoist  up  a  bishop,  and  give 
him  a  couple  of  dozen!  (I  see  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
Double-Gloucester  sitting  in  a  very  uneasy  posture  on 
his  right  reverend  bench.)  After  we  have  cast  off  the 
Bishop,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  Minister  who  appoint-* 
ed  him?  My  Lord  Cinqwarden.  it  is  painful  to  have  to 
use  personal  correction  to  a  boy  of  your  age;  but  really 

.     .     .     Siste  tandem,  carnifcxP    The  butchery  is  too 
horrible.     The  hand  drops  powerless,  appalled  at  the 
quantity  of  birch  vhich  it  must  cut  and  brandish.     I  '^ 
am  glad  we  are  not  all  found  out,  I  say  again;  and  pro- 
test, my  dear  brethren,  against  our  having  our  deserts. 

To  fancy  all  men  found  out  and  punished  is  bad 
enough;  but  imauine  all  women  found  out  in  the  dis- 
tinguished social  circle  in  which  you  and  I  have  the'* 
honour  to  move.     Is  it  not  a  mercy  that  so  many  of 
these  fair  criininals  remain  unpunished  and  undiscover- 
ed?   There  is  Mrs.  Longbow,  who  is  for  ever  practising 
and  who  shoots  poisoned  arrows,  too;  when  you  meet 
her  you  don't  call  her  liar,  and  charge  her  with  the^ 
wickedness  she  has  done,  and  is  doi;ig.     There  is  Mrs. 
Painter,  who  passes  for  a  most  respectable  woman,  and 
a  model  in  society.     There  is  no  use  in  saying  what  you 
really  know  regarding  her  and  her  goings-on.      There 
is  Diana  Hunter— what  a  haughty  prude  it  is;^  and  yet=* 
tre  know  stories  about  her  which  are  not  altogether 
edifying.     I  say  it  is  best,  for  the  sake  of  the  good, 
that  the  bad  should  not  all  be  found  out.     You  don't 
want  your  children  to  know  the  history  of  that  lady  in 
the  next  box,  who  is  so  handsome,  and  whom  they** 
admire  so.     Ah  me!  what   would  life  be   if  we  were 
all  found  out,  and  punished  for  all  our  faults?     Jack 

"I 


1  peccavi- 

have  sinned 


-Confession;  a    Latin    expression    meaning 


2  Siste  tandem,  carnifez — Forbear,  at  length,  O  executioner! 

"  what  a  haughty  prude  it  is — It  is  used  to  express  amused 
contempt. 
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.     but  I 
very  large 


Ketch'  would  be  in  permanence;  and  then  who  would 
hang  Jack  Ketch? 

They  talk  of  murderers  being  pretty  certainly  found 
out.  Pshaw!  I  have  heard  an  authority  awfully  com- 
'  petent  vow  and  declare  that  scores  and  hundreds  of 
murders  are  committed,  and  nobody  is  the  wiser. 
That  terrible  man  mentioned  one  or  two  ways  of  com- 
mitting murder,  which  he  maintained  were  quite  com- 
mon, and  were  scarcely  ever  found  out.     A  man,  for 

*"  instance,  comes  home  to  his  wife,  and 
pause — I  know  that  this  Magazine  has  a 
circulation.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands — 
why  not  say  a  million  of  people  at  once? — well,  say  a 
millic.i  read  it.     And  amongst  these  countless  readers, 

**  I  might  be  teaching  some  monster  how  to  make  away 
with  his  wife  without  being  found  out,  some  fiend  of  a 
woman  how  to  destroy  her  dear  husband.  I  will  not 
then  tell  this  easy  and  simple  way  of  murder,  as  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  most  respectable  party  in  the 

^  confidence  of  private  intercourse.  Suppose  some  gentle 
reader  were  to  try  this  most  simple  and  easy  receipt — 
it  seems  to  me  almost  infallible — and  come  to  grief  in 
consequence,  and  be  found  out  and  hanged?  Should  I 
ever  pardon  myself  for  having  been  the  means  of  doing 

^^  injury  to  a  single  one  of  our  esteemed  subscribers? 
The  prescription  whereof  I  speak — that  is  to  say, 
whereof  I  donU  speak — shall  be  buried  in  this  bosom. 
No,  I  am  a  humane  man.  I  am  not  one  of  your  Blue-* 
beards  to  go  and  say  to  my  wife, ' '  l\Iy  dear!     I  am  going 

*  Jack  Ketch — The  hangman  Jack  Ketch  was  a  famous 
executioner  who  died  in  1080. 

2  Bluebeard — An  imaginary  character  in  a  French  story 
of  the  17th  century.  Bluebeard  has  had  six  wives  and  mar- 
ries a  seventh,  Fatima  by  name.  On  leaving  his  castle  to 
go  en  a  journey  he  gives  her  the  keys,  but  points  out  that 
she  must  not  enter  a  certain  room  in  the  castle.  She  disobeys 
and  enters  the  forbidden  chamber  where  she  discovers  the 
bodies  of  his  six  former  wives.  For  a  time  her  own  life  is 
in  great  danger,  but  she  is  finally  rescued  by  her  brothers. 
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away  for  a  few  days  to  Brighton.'    Here  are  all  the  keys 
of  the  house.     You  may  open  every  door  and  closet, 
except  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  oak-room  opposite 
the  fire-place,  with  the  little  bronze  Shakespeare  on  the 
mantelpiece    (what-not)."     I    don't    sav    this   to   a» 
woman— unless,  to  be  sure,  I  wa.it  to  get  rid  of  her— 
because,  after  such  a  caution.  I  know  she'll  peep  into 
the  closet.     I  say  nothing  about  the  closet  at  all.     I 
keep  the  koy  in  my  pocket,  and  a  being  whom  I  love, 
but  who.  as  I  know,  has  many  weaknesses,  out  of  harm's '" 
way.     You  toss  up  your  head,  dear  angel,  drub  on  the 
ground  with  your  lovely  litt'e  feet,  on  the  table  with 
your  sweet  rosy  fingers,  and  cry.  "Oh.  sneerer!     You 
don't  know  the  depths  of  woman's  feelings,  the  lofty 
scorn  of  all  deceit,  the  entire  absence  of  mean  curiosity  •' 
in  the  sex.  or  never,  never  would  you  libel  us  so!" 
Ah,  Delia!  dear,  dear  Delia!  It  is  becau.se  I  fancy  I 
do  know  something  about  you  (not  all,  mind— no,  no; 
no  man  knows  that).     Ah,  my  bride,  my  ringdove,  my 
rose,  my  poppet— choo.se,  in  fact,  whatever  name  you^ 
like— bulbul-  c'  my  grove,  fou  oain  of  my  desert,  sun- 
shine of  my  darkling  life,  ana  joy  of  my  dungeoned 
existence,  it  is  because  I  do  know  a  little  about  you 
that  I  conclude  to  say  nothing  of  that  private  closet, 
and  keep  my  key  in  my  pocket.     You  take  away  that^^ 
closet-key  then,  and  the  house-key.     You  lock  Delia 
in.     You  keep  her  out  of  harm's' way  and  gadding, 
and  so  she  never  can  be  found  out. 

And  yet  by  little  strange  accidents  and  coincidences 
how  we  are  being  found  out  every  day.  You  remember  » 
that  old  story  of  the  Abbe  Kakat'oes,  who  told  the 
company  at  supper  one  night  how  the  first  confession 
he  ever  received  was — from  a  murde'-f^r  let  us  say. 
Presently  enters  to  supper  the  Marquis  de  Croquemi- 

'  Brighton — A  seaside  resort  not  far  from  London. 
2  bulbul— The  nightingale. 
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taine.  "  Parsamhleu,  abb6!"  says  the  brilliant  Mar- 
quis, taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  "are  you  here?  Gentle- 
men and  ladies!  I  was  the  abbe's  first  penitent,  and 
I  made  him  a  confession  which  I  promise  you  astonished 

•him." 

To  be  sure  how  queerly  things  are  found  out !  Here 
is  an  instance.  Only  the  other  day  I  was  writing  in 
these  Roundabout  Papers  about  a  certain  man,  whom 
I  facetiously  called  Baggs,  and  who  has  al)used  me  to 

"  my  friends,  who  of  course  told  me.  Shortly  after  that 
paper  was  published  another  friend — Sacks  let  us  call 
him — scowls  fiercely  at  me  as  I  am  sitting  in  perfect 
good  humour  at  the  club,  and  passes  on  without  speak- 
ing.    A  cut.     A  quarrel.     Sacks  thinks  it  is  about  him 

"that  I  was  writing;  whereas,  upon  my  honour  and  con- 
science, I  never  had  him  once  in  my  mind,  and  was 
pointing  my  moral  from  quite  another  man.  But 
don't  you  see,  by  this  wrath  of  the  guilty-conscienced 
Sacks,  that  he  had  been  abusing  me  too?     He  has 

**  owned  himself  guilty,  never  having  been  accused.  He 
has  winced  when  nobody  thought  of  hitting  him.  I 
did  but  put  the  cap  out,  and  madly  butting  and  chafing 
behold  my  friend  rushes  to  put  his  head  into  it!  Never 
mind.  Sacks,  you  are  found  out;  but  I  bear  you  no 

^  malice,  my  man. 

And  yet  to  be  found  out,  I  know  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, must  be  painful  and  odious,  and  cruelly 
mortifying  to  the  inward  vanity.  Suppose  I  am  a 
poltroon,   let    us   say.     With   fierce   moustache,   loud 

**talk,  plentiful  oaths,  and  an  immense  stick,  I  keep  up 
nevertheless  a  character  for  courage.  I  swear  fearfully 
at  cabmen  and  women;  brandish  my  bludgeon,  and 
perhaps  knock  down  a  little  man  or  two  with  it;  brag 
of  the  images  which  I  break  at  the  shooting-gallery, 

^  and  pass  amongst  my  friends  for  a  whiskery  fire-eater, 
afraid  of  neither  man  nor  dragon.  Ah  me!  Suppose 
some  brisk  little  chap  steps  up  and  gives  me  a  caning 
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in  St.  James'  Street,'  with  all  the  heads  of  my  friends 
lookinj:;  out  of  all  the  clul)  windows.  My  rej)Utation  is 
gone. 

I  frif^hten  no  man  more.  My  nose  is  pulled  by  wliip- 
per-snappers.  v.ho  jump  up  on  a  chair  to  reach  it.  I* 
am  found  out.  .\nd  in  the  days  of  my  triumphs, 
when  people  were  yet  afraid  of  me.  and  were  taken  in 
by  my  swasjror.  I  always  knevv  that  I  was  a  lily-liver, 
and  expected  that  I  should  he  found  out  some  day. 

That  certainty  of  heinjj;  found  out  must  haunt  and  '" 
depress  many  a  hoKl  hrafi<iadocio  spirit.  Let  us  say 
it  is  a  clergyman,  who  can  pump  copious  floods  of  tears 
out  of  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  audience.  He 
thinks  to  himself.  "  I  am  hut  a  poor  swindling  chatter- 
ing rogue.  My  hills  are  unpaid.  I  have  jilted  several '^ 
women  whom  I  have  promised  to  marry.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  believe  what  I  preach,  and  I  know  I 
have  stolen  the  very  sermon  over  which  I  have  been 
snivelling.  Have  they  found  me  out?"  .says  he,  as 
his  head  drops  down  on  the  cushion.  "^ 

Then  your  writer,  j)oet,  historian,  novelist,  or  what 
not?  The  Beacon  says  that  "Jones's  work  is  one  of 
the  first  order."  The  Lamp  declares  that  "Jones's 
tragedy  surpasses  every  work  since  the  days 
of  him  of  Avon." »  The  Cowr^  asserts  that  "J 's=' 
'Life  of  Goody  Two-Shoes'  is  a  noble  and  enduring 
monument  to  the  fame  of  that  admirable  English- 
woman,"  and  so  forth.  But  then  Jones  knows  that 
ho  has  lent  the  critic  of  the  Beacon,  five  pounds,  that 
his  publisher  has  a  half  share  in  the  Lamp\  and  that*' 
the  Comet  comes  repeatedly  to  dine  with  him.  It  is 
all  very  well.  Jones  is  immortal  until  he  is  found  out; 
and  then  down  comes  the  extinguisher,  and  the  immor- 


»St.  James'  Street— One  of  the  fashionable  streets  in  Lon- 
don, leading  up  to  St.  James'  Palace. 

2  him  of  Avon — Shakespeare. 
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tal  is  dead  and  buried.  The  idea  {dies  mr!)>  of  discov- 
ery must  haunt  many  a  man.  and  make  him  uneasy,  as 
the  trumpets  are  pullinj?  in  his  triumph.  Hrown.'who 
has  a  higher  place  than  ho  deserves,  cowers  before 
"rimith,  who  has  found  him  out.  What  is  a  chorus  f)f 
critics  shoutinf,'  "Hravo?"— a  puhl  c  cluppinfj  hands 
and  flinging  garlands?  Brown  knows  that  Smith  has 
found  him  out.  Puff,  tnunpets!  Wave,  banners! 
Huzza,  boys,  for  the  immortal  Brown!     "This  is  all 

'"  very  well,"  B.  thinks  (bowing  the  while,  smiling,  laying 
his  hand  to  his  heart);  "but  there  stands  Smith  at 
the  window:  he  has  measured  me;  and  some  day  the 
others  will  find  me  out  too."  It  is  a  very  curious  ;^ensa- 
tion  to  sit  by  a  man  wlu.  has  found  you  out,  and  who 

"you  know  has  found  you  out;  or  vice  versa,  to  :it  with 
a  man  whom  you  have  found  out.  His  talent?  Bah! 
His  virtue?  We  know  a  little  story  or  two  about  his 
virtue,  and  he  knows  we  know  it.  We  are  thinking 
over  friend  Robinson's  antecedents,  as  we  grin.  l)ow, 

"and  talk;  and  we  are  both  humbug.;  together.  Robin- 
son a  good  fellow,  is  he?  You  know  how  he  beha\'ed  to 
Hicks?  A  good-natured  man,  is  he?  Prav  do  you 
remember  that  little  story  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  black 

^eye?  How  men  have  to  work,  to  talk,  to  smile,  to  go 
to  bed,  and  try  to  sleep,  with  this  dread  of  being  found 
out  on  their  consciences!  liardolph,-  who  has  robbed  a 
church,  and  Nym,^  who  has  taken  a  purse,  go  to  their 
usual  haunts,  and  smoke  their  pipes  with  their  com- 

^panions.     Mr.   Detective  Bullseye  appears,  and  .says, 
"Oh,  Bardolph,  I  want  you  about  that  there  pyx'  busi- 
ness ! ' '     Mr.  Bardolph  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
Idles  irse!— O  woful  day! 

2  Bardolph,  Nym,  DoU  Tearsheet,  Mrs.  Quickly— A  group 
of  "ot'^n^us  characters  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.,  Part  11. 
i;nd  He.-;ry  Y. 

3  pyx — The  box  in  which  the  Host  is  kept  for  sacrament 

Eurposes  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    See  Shakespeare's 
[enry  V.,  Act  III.,  Sc.  VI.  . 
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puts  out  his  hands  to  the  little  steel  cuffs,  and  walks 
away  quite  meekly.  He  is  found  out.  He  must  po. 
"Good-bye.  Doll  Tearsheet!  (jood-hye.  Mi-s.Quickly, 
ma'am!"  The  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  dc  la 
swiitc  look  on  and  exchange  mute  adieux  with  the* 
ileparting  friends.  And  an  assured  time  will  come 
when  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  will  be  found  out 
too. 

What  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  provision  of  nature 
it  has  been  that,  for  the  most  part,  our  womankind  are'" 
not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  finding  us  out!     Thnj 
don't  doubt,  and  probe,  and   weigh,  and  take  your 
measure.     Lay  down  this  paper,  my  benevolent  friend 
and  reader,  go  into  your  drawing-room  now,  and  utter 
a  joke  ever  so  old.  and  I  wager  sixpence  the  ladies  there  " 
will  all  begin  to  laugh.     (Jo  to  Brown's  hou.se,  and  tell 
IVIrs.  Brown  and  the  young  ladies  what  you  think  of 
him,  and  see  what  a  welcome  you  will  get!     In  like 
manner,  let  him  come  to  yojir  house,  and  tell  your  good 
lady  his  candid  opinion  of  you,  and  fancy  how  she  will^ 
receive  him !     Would  you  have  your  wife  and  children 
know  you  exactly  for  what  you  are,  and  esteem  you 
jirecisely  at  your  worth?     If  so,  my  friend,  you  will 
live  in  a  dreary  house,  and  you  wilf  have  but  a  chilly 
fire-side.     Do  you  suppose  the  people  round  it  don't ^^^ 
see  your  homely  face  as  under  a  glamour,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  a  halo  of  love  around  it  ?    You  don't  fancy 
you  are  as  you  seem  to  them?     No  such  thing,  my 
man.     Put     away    that    monstrous  conceit,    and  be 
thankful  that  they  have  not  found  you  out. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  [18U-1863]. 
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A  NIGHT  AMONG  THE  PINES* 

From  Travels  with  a  Donkey 

From  BlrymnnP  after  dinner,  although  it  was  already 
late,  I  set  out  to  scale  a  portion  of  the  Lozere.'  An  ill- 
marked  stony  drove-road  jjuided  me  forward;  and  I 
met  nearly  half  a  dozen  bullock-carts  descending  from 

6  the  woods,  each  laden  with  a  whole  pine  tree  for  the 
winter's  tiring.  At  the  top  of  the  wockIs,  which  do  not 
climb  very  high  upoJi  this  cold  ridge,  1  struck  leftward 
by  a  path  among  the  pines,  until  I  hit  on  a  dell  of  green 
turf,  where  a  streamlet  made  a  little  spout  over  some 

10  stones  to  serve  me  for  a  water-tap.  ' '  In  a  more  sacred 
or  sequestered  bower — nor  nymph  nor  faunus*  haunt- 
ed."  The  trees  were  not  old.  but  they  grew  thickly 
round  the  glade;  there  was  no  outlook,  except  north- 
eastward upon  distant  hilltops,  or  straight  upward  to 

"the  sky;  and  the  encampment  felt  secure  and  private 
like  a  room.  By  the  time  I  had  made  my  arrangements 
and  fed  ModestincJ^  the  day  was  already  beginning  to 
decline.  I  buckleil  myself  to  the  knees  into  my  sack 
and  made  a  hearty  meal;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  went 

20  down,  I  pulled  my  cap  over  my  eyes  and  fell  asleep. 

Night  is  a  dead  monotonous  {)eriod  under  a  roof;  but 
in  the  open  world  it  passes  lightly,  with  its  stars  and 
dews  and  perfumes,  and  the  hours  are  marked  by 
changes  in  the  face  of  nature.     What  .seems  a  kind  of 

» temporal  death  to  people  choked  between  walls  and 
curtains,  is  only  a  light  and  living  slumber  to  the  man 

1  At  the  request  of  the  publishers  permission  has  been 
granted  to  make  use  of  this  selection. 

2  Bleymard — A  village  among  the  Cevennes  in  Southern 
France. 

3  Lozere — A  mountain  range,  forming  part  of  the  Cevennes. 
*  faunus — In  Roman  mythology,  a  woodland  deity,  half 

man  and  half  goat. 

5  Modestine — The  name  of  the  donkey. 
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who  sloops  afield.  All  nijtht  lonj?  he  can  hear  Nature 
hreathinj?  deeply  and  freely;  even  a.s  she  takes  her  rest 
she  turns  and  smiles;  and  there  is  one  stirrinji  hour 
unknown  to  those  wh(>  dwell  in  houses,  when  a  wakeful 
influence  jioes  abroad' over  the  ."ileepin^  heniisplu're,  '• 
and  all  the  out<loor  world  are  on  their  feet.  It  is  then 
that  the  cork  first  crows,  not  this  time  to  announce  the 
dawn,  hut  like  a  cheerful  watchman  sfwedinji  the  cour.se 
of  ni^ht.  Cattle  awake  on  the  meadows;  sheej)  break 
their  fast  on  dewy  hillsides,  and  chanjie  to  a  new  lair'" 
anions  he  ferns;  and  houseless  men,  who  have  lain 
down  with  the  f<>wls,  oin-n  their  dim  eyes  and  liehold 
the  beauty  of  tiie  nijrht. 

At  what  inaudible  summons,  at  w  hat  gentle  touch  of 
Nature,  are  all  these  sleepers  thus  recalled  in  the  same''' 
hour  to  life?     Do  the  stars  rain  down  an  influence,  or 
do  we  share  some  thrill  of  mother  earth  below  our  rest- 
ing   btulies?     Kven   shepherds   and    old    country-folk, 
who  are  the  deepest  read  in  the.se  arcana.'  have  not  a 
guess  as  to  the  means  or  purpo.se  of  this  nijjhtly  resur--" 
rection.  *  Towards  two  in  the  morninj^  they  declare  the 
thing  takes  place;  and  neither  know  nor  inquire  further. 
And  at  least  it  is  a  pleasant  incident.     We  are  disturbed 
in   our  .slumber  only,   like   the  luxurious   Monlaujve- 
"that  we  may  the  better  and  more  sensibly  relish  it."-''' 
We  have  a  moment  to  look  upon  the  stars,  and  there  is 
a  special  pleasure  for  some  minds  in  the  reflection  that 
we  share  the  impulse  with  all  out-door  creatures,  in 
our  neighbourhood,  that   we  have  escaped   out   of  the 
Bastille^  of  civilisation,  and  are  become,  for  the  time*' 
being,  a  mere  kindlv  animal  and  a  sheep  of  Nature's 
flock. 

When  that  hour  came  to  me  among  the  pines,  I  wak- 

>  arcana — Mysteries. 

-Montaigne — A  celebrated  French  essayist,   l.'>3.3-1.592. 
3  Bastille — The  prison-house.     The  Bastille  was  a  famous 
French  state-prison,  destroyed  during  the  Revolution  in  1 790. 
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ened  thirsty.  My  tin  was  stamlinfi;  by  me  half  full  of 
water.  I  emptied  it  at  a  draught;  and  feeling  broad 
awake  after  this  internal  «'old aspersion,'  sat  upright 
to  make  a  cigarette.     The  stars  were  clear,  coloure*!, 

"and  jewel-like,  hut  not  frosty.  •  .\  faint  silvery  vapour 
stood  for  the  Milky  Way.  All  around  me  the  black 
fir-points  .stoinl  u|)riKht  and  .stock-still.  By  the  white- 
ness of  the  pack-.saddle,  I  could  see  Mndcstinr  walking 
round  and  round  at  the  length  of  her  tether;  I  could 

'"  hear  her  steadily  munching  at  the  sward;  but  there  was 
not  another  sound,  save  the  in(lescril)able  quiet  talk  of 
the  runneP  over  the  stones.  I  lay  lazily  smoking  and 
studying  the  colour  of  the  sky,  as  we  call  the  void  of 
space,  from  where  it  showed  a  reddish  grey  behind  the 

'"'pines  to  where  it  showed  a  glo.ssy  blue-black  between 
the  stars.  As  if  to  be  more  like  a  pedlar  I  wear  a  silver 
ring.  This  I  could  .see  faintly  shining  as  I  raised  or 
lowered  the  cigarette;  and  at  each  whifT  the  inside  of 
my  hand  was  illuminated,  and  became  for  a  second  the 

-"highest  light  in  the  land.scaix?. 

A  faint  wind,  more  like  a  moving  coolness  than  a 
stream  of  air,  paH.><e(l  down  the  glade  from  time  to  time; 
so  that  even  in  my  great  chamber  the  air  was  being 
renewed  all  night  long.     I  thought  with  horror  of  the 

-^  inn  at  Chasf<erad'\'i  and  the  congregated  nightcaps;^  with 
horror  of  the  nocturnal  ])rowes.ses  of  clerks  and  students, 
of  hot  theatres  and  pass-keys  and  close  rooms.  I  have 
not  often  enjoyed  a  more  serene  possession  of  myself, 
nor  felt  more  independent  of  material  aids.     The  outer 

^  world,  from  which  we  cower  into  our  hou.ses.  seemed 
after  all  a  gentle  habitable  place;  and  night  after  night 
a  man's  bed,  it  seemed,  was  laid  and  waiting  for  him  in 
the  fields,  where  God  keeps  an  open  house.  I  thought 
I  had    re-discovered  one    of  those    truths  which  are 

■*  revealed  to  savages  and  hid  from  political  economists: 

»  aspersion — Sprinkling.  -  runnel — A  rivulet. 

*  nightcaps — Rowdies  who  brawl  by  night. 
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nt  the  least.  I  had  discfivrrrd  a  new  plrasuro  for  niysrif. 
And  yet  ovrn  nliik'  I  was  <\ultiriu  iti  my  solitudr  I 
l)rranir  aware;  of  a  stranjio  lack.  I  wished  a  rotnpnnion 
to  lie  near  me  in  the  starlight,  silent  and  not  moving, 
hut  ever  within  touch.  For  there  is  a  fellowship  more* 
(juiet  oven  than  solitude,  and  which,  ri;:htly  understojnl, 
is  solitude  made  perfect.  ,\iid  to  liv<'  out  of  doors  with 
the  woman  a  man  loves  is  of  all  lives  the  mo.st  complete 
and  free. 

As  I  thus  lay,  between  content  and  longing,  a  faint'" 
noise  stole  towards  me  through  the  pines.     I  thought 
at  first,  it  was  the  crowing  of  cocks  or  the  harking  of 
dogs   at    some   very   distant   farm;  hut   steadily   and 
gradually  it  took  articulate  shape  in  my  ears,  until  I 
hecanie  aware  that  a  pa.s.senger  was  going  hy  upon  the'* 
highroad  in  the  valley,  and  singing  loudly  as  he  went. 
There  was  more  of  good-will  than  grace  in  his  perform- 
ance; hut  he  trolled  with  ample  lungs;  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice  took  hold  upon  the  hillside  and  .set  the  air 
shaking  in  the  leafy  glens.     1  have  heard  people  pass-™ 
ing  by  night  in  sleeping  cities;  some  of  them  .sang;  one 
I  remember,  played  loudly  on  the  bagpipes.     I  have 
heard  the  rattle  of  a  cart  or  carriage  spring  up  suddenly 
after  hours  of  stillness,  atid  pa.ss.  for  some  minutes, 
within  the  range  of  my  hearing  as  I  lay  abed.     There-'* 
is  a  romance  about  all  who  are  abroad  in  the  black  hours 
and  with  something  of  a  thrill  we  try  to  gue.ss  their 
business.     But    here   the   romance    was   double:  first, 
this  glad  pas.senger,  lit  internally  with  wine,  who  sent 
up  his  voice  in  music  through  tlie  night ;  and  then  I,  on* 
the  other   hand,  buckled  into  my  sack,  and  smoking 
alone  in  the  pine  woods  between  four  and  five  thousand 
feet  towards  the  stars. 

When    I    awoke    again    (Sunday,    29th    September), 
many  of  the  stars  had  disappeared;  only  the  stronger* 
companions  of  the  night  still  burned  visibly  overhead; 
and  away  towards  the  east  I  saw  a  faint  haze  of  light 
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upon  the  horizon,  such  as  had  been  the  Milky  Way  when 
I  was  last  awake.  Day  was  at  hand.  I  lit  my  lantern, 
and  by  its  glowworm  light  put  on  my  boots  and  gaiters ; 
then  I  broke  up  some  bread  for  Modestine,  filled  my 
can  at  the  water-tap,  and  lit  my  spirit-lamp  to  boil 
myself  some  chocolate.  The  blue  darkness  lay  long 
in  the  ^lade  where  I  had  so  sweetly  slumbered;  but 
soon  there  was  a  broad  streak  of  orange  melting  into 
gold  along  the  mountain-tops  of  Vivarais.  A  solemn 
glee  possessed  my  mind  at  this  gradual  and  lovely  com- 
ing in  of  day.  I  heard  the  runnel  with  delight ;  I  looked 
round  me  for  something  beautiful  and  unexpected ;  but 
the  still  black  pine  trees,  the  hollow  glade,  the  munching 
ass,  remained  unchanged  in  figure.     Nothing  had  alter- 

"  ed  but  the  light,  and  that,  indeed,  shed  over  all  a  spirib 
of  life  and  of  breathing  peace,  and  moved  me  to  a  strange 
exhilaration. 

I  drank  my  water  chocolate,  whitn  was  hot  if  it  was 
not  rich,  and  strolled  here  and  there,  and  up  and  down 

^  about  the  glade.  While  I  was  thus  delaying,  a  gush  of 
steady  wind,  as  long  as  a  heavy  sigh,  poured  direct 
out  of  the  quarter  of  the  morning.  It  was  cold,  and  set 
me  sneezing.  The  trees  near  at  hand  tossed  their 
black  plumes  in  its  passage;  and  I  could  see  the  thin 

-'  distant  spires  of  pine  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  rocked 
slightly  to  and  fro  against  the  golden  east.  Ten  min- 
utes after,  the  sunlight  spread  at  a  gallop  along  the 

.  hillside,  scattering  shadows  and  sparkles,  and  the  day 
had  come  completely. 

I  hastened  to  prepare  my  pack  and  tackle  the  steep 
ascent  that  lay  before  me;  but  I  had  something  on  my 
mind.  It  was  only  a  fancy;  yet  a  fancy  will  sometimes 
be  importunate.  I  had  been  most  hospitably  received 
and  puntually  served  in  my  green  caravanserai.*     The 

*  room  was  airy,  the  water  excellent,  and  the  dawn  had 
called  me  to  a  moment.     I  say  nothing  of  the  tapes- 
1  caravanserai — An  inn  for  travellers. 
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tries  or  the  inimitable  ceiling,  nor  yet  of  the  view  which 
I  commanded  from  the  windows;  but  I  felt  I  was  in 
some  one's  debt  for  all  this  liberal  entertainment.  And 
so  it  pleased  me,  in  a  half-laughing  way,  to  leave  pieces 
of  money  on  the  turf  as  I  went  along,  until  I  had  left 
enough  for  my  night's  lodging.  I  trust  they  did  not 
fall  to  some  rich  and  churlish  drover, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  [1850-1894]. 


OLD  CHINA 


From  Essays  of  Elia 

I  HAVE  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  old  china. 
When  I  go  to  see  any  great  house,  I  inquire  for  the 
china-closet,  and  next  for  the  picture-gallery.  I  can-'" 
not  defend  the  order  of  preference,  but  by  saying 
that  we  have  all  some  taste  or  other,  of  too  ancient 
a  date  to  admit  of  our  remembering  distinctly  that  it 
was  an  acquired  one.  I  can  call  to  mind  the  first 
play,  and  the  first  exhibition,  that  I  was  taken  to;'* 
but  I  am  not  conscious  of  a  time  when  china  jars  and 
saucers  were  introduced  into  my  imagination. 

I  had  no  repugnance  then — why  should  I  now  have? 
— to  those  little,  lawless,  azure-tinctured  grotesques, 
that,  under  the  notion  of  men  and  women,  float  about,  ^° 
uncircumscribed  by  any  element,  in  that  world  before 
perspective — a  china  teacup. 

I  like  to  see  my  old  friends — whon:  distance  cannot 
diminish — figuring  up  in  the  air  (so  they  appear  to  our 
optics),  yet  on  terra  firma  still — for  so  we  must  in  cour-^ 
tesy  interpret  that  speck  of  deeper  blue,  which  the 
decorous  artist,  to  prevent  absurdity,  had  made  to 
spring  up  beneath  their  sandals. 

I  love  the  men  with  women's  faces,  and  the  women, 
if  possible,  with  the  still  more  womanish  expressions. 
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Here  is  a  youn^  and  courtly  Mandarin,  handing  tea 
to  a  lady  from  a  salver — two  miles  off.  See  how  dis- 
tance seems  to  set  off  resjiect !  And  here  the  same  lady, 
or  another — for  likeness  is  identity  on  teacups — is 
*  stepping  into  a  little  fairy  boat,  moored  on  the  hither 
side  of  this  calm  garden  river,  with  a  dainty  mincing 
foot,  which  in  a  right  angle  of  incidence'  (as  angles  go 
in  our  world)  must  infallibly  land  her  in  the  midst  of  a 
flowery  mead — a  furlong  off  on  the  other  side  of  the 
*"same  strange  stream! 

Farther  on — if  far  or  near  can  be  predicted  of  their 
world — see  horses,  trees,  pagodas,^  dancing  the  hays.' 

Here — a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,*  and  coextensive' 
— so  objects  show,  seen  through  the  lucid  atmosphere 
"  of  fine  Cathay .« 

I  was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last  evening,  over  our 
Hyson  (which  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  drink 
unmixed  still  of  an  afternoon),  some  of  these  speciosa 
miraculd'  upon  a  set  of  extraordinary  old  blue  china 
**  (a  recent  purchase)  which  we  were  now  for  the  first 
time  using;  and  could  not  help  remarking,  how  favour- 
able circumstances  had  been  to  us  of  late  years,  that 
we  could  afford  to  please  the  eye  sometimes  with  trifles 
of  this  sort — when  a  passing  sentiment  seemed  to  over- 

1  in  a  right  angle  of  incidence — That  is,  if  it  comes  down  at 
a  right  angle. 

2  pagodas — Hindoo  temples. 

3  The  hays  was  an  old  English  dance,  involving  some  intri- 
cate figures.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  in  England  up  to 
fifty  years  ago.  The  dance  is  often  referred  to  in  the  writers 
whom  Lamb  most  loved.    Herrick,  for  example,  has — 

"On  holydavs,  when  Virgins  meet 
To  dance  the  Heyes,  with  nimble  feet." 

*  couchant — Lying  down  as  if  ready  to  spring. 

5  coextensive — The  cow  and  rabbit  appear  to  be  about 
the  same  size. 


«  Oathay — China. 
'  speciosa  miracula- 


-Exquisite  wonders. 
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shade  the  brows  of  my  companion.     I  am  quick  at 
detecting  these  summer  clouds  in  Hridgct.' 

"I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  again,"  she 
said, ' '  when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich.     I  do  not  mean 
that  I  want  to  be  poor;  but  there  was  a  middle  state,"  * 
—so  she  was  plea.sed  to  ramble  on,—' '  in  which  I  am 
sure  we  were  a  great  deal  happier.     A  purchase  is  but 
a  purchase,  now  that  you  have  money  enough  and  to 
spare.     Formerly  it  used  to  be  a  triumph.     When  we 
coveted  a  cheap  luxury  (and,  O!  how  much  ado  I  had'" 
to    get   you   to   consent    in    those   times!)— we    were 
used  to  have  a  debate  two  or  three  days  before,  and 
to  weigh  the  for  and  against,  and  think  what  we  might 
spare  it  out  of  and  what  saving  we  could  hit  upon, 
that  should  be  an  equivalent.     A   thing  was   worth '^ 
buying  then,  when  we  felt  the  monev  that  we  paid  for 
it. 

"Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit,  which  you  made 
to  hang  upon  you,  till  all  your  friends  cried  shame  upon 
you,  it  grew  so   threadbare— and  all  becau.se  of  that^" 
folio  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ,*which  you  dragged  home 
late  at  night  from  Barker's  in  Covent  Garden?'  Do  you 
remember  how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks  before  we  could 
make  up  our  minds  to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come 
to  a  determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o'clock  of  the^^ 
Saturday  night,  when  you  set  off  from  Islington,^  fear- 
ing you  should  be  too  late— and  when  the  old  bookseller 
with  some   grumbling  opened  his  shop,  and   by  the 
twinkling  taper  (for  he  was  setting  bedwards)  lighted 
out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treasures— and  when  you  *> 
lugged  it  home,  wishing  it  were  twice  as  cumbersome — 

1  Bridget — In  reality  his  sister  Mary. 

2  Beaumont  and  Fletcher— Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
age. 

3  Covent  Garden— A  space  in  London  near  the  Strand, 
much  frequented  by  authors  and  wits  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

*  Islington — A  parish  in  the  north  of  London. 
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and  when  you  presented  it  to  me — and  when  we  were 
exploring  the  perfectness  of  it  (collating,^  you  called  it) 
— and  while  I  was  repairing  some  of  the  loose  leaves 
with  paste,  which  your  impatience  would  not  suffer  to 
*  be  left  until  daybreak— was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a 
poor  man?  or  can  those  neat  black  clothes  which  you 
wear  now,  and  are  so  careful  to  keep  brushed,  since  we 
have  become  rich  and  finicaP — give  you  half  the  honest 
vanity  with  which  you  flaunted  it  about  in  that 
over-worn  suit — your  old  corbeau' — for  four  or  five 
weeks  longer  than  you  should  have  done,  to  pacify 
your  conscience  for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen — or 
sixteen  shillings  was  it? — a  great  affair  we  thought  it 
then — which  you  had  lavished  on  the  old  folio.  Now 
*'  you  can  afford  to  buy  any  book  that  pleases  you,  but 
i  do  not  see  that  you  ever  bring  me  home  any  nice  old 
purchases  now. 

"  When  you  came  home  with  twenty  apologies  for 
laying  out  a  less  number  of  shillings  upon  that  print 
^  after  Lionardo,*  which  wechristened  the  'Lady  Blanche,' 
when  you  looked  at  the  -purchase,  and  thought  of  the 
money — and  thought  of  the  money,  and  looked  again 
at  the  picture — was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor 
man?  Now,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into 
"^  Colnaghi's,  and  buy  a  wilderness  of  Lionardos.  Yet 
do  you? 

"Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant  walks  to 
Enfield,  and  Potter's  bar,  and  Waltham,  when  we  had 
a  holyday— holydays  and  all  other  fun  are  gone  now 
we  are  rich — and  the  little  hand-basket  in  which  I 
used  to  deposit  our  day's  fare  of  savoury  cold  lamb  and 
salad — and  how  you  would  pry  about  at  noontide  for 

•  collating — Comparing  different  editions  as  to  correctness 
2  finical — Over-particular. 
'  corbeau — A  rusty  black  suit. 

*  xtfonardo — Lionardo  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  l452-15ivJ 
%,  fftn\ou§  Italian  pointer. 
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some  decent  house,  where  we  mi^ht  j^o  in  and  produoe 
our  store — only  paying  for  the  ale  that  you  must  call 
for — and  speculate  upon  the  looks  of  the  landlady, 
and  whether  she  was  likely  to  allow  <iis  a  tablecloth — 
and  wish  for  such  another  honest  hostess  as  Izaak* 
Walton'  has  described  many  a  one  on  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Lea,  when  he  went  a-fishing — and  some- 
times they  would  prove  obliging  enough,  and  some- 
times they  would  look  grudgingly  upon  us — but  we  had 
cheerful  looks  still  for  one  another,  and  would  eat  our'" 
plain  food  savourily,  scarcely  grudging  Piscator'  his 
Trout  Hall?  Now — when  we  go  out  a  day's  pleasuring, 
which  is  seldom,  moreover,  we  ride  part  of  the  way, 
and  go  into  a  fine  inn,  and  order  the  best  of  dinners, 
never  debating  the  expense,  which,  after  all,  never  has''' 
half  the  relish  of  those  chance  country  snaps,  when  we 
were  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain  usage,  and  a  precarious 
welcome. 

"You  are  too  proud  to  see  a  play  anywhere  now 
but  in  the  pit.     Do  you  remember  where  it  was  we  used  ^ 
to  sit,  when  we  saw  the  Battle  of  Hexham,  and  the 
Surrender  of  Calais,  and  Bannister  and  Mrs.  liland  in 
the  Children  in  the  Wood — when  we  squeezed  out  our 
shillings  apiece  to  sit  three  of  four  times  in  a  season  in 
the  one-shilling  gallery—where  you  felt  all  the  time  that-"' 
you  ought  not  to  have  brought  me  —and  more  strongly 
I  felt  obligation  to  you  for  having  brought  me — and 
the  pleasure  was  the  better  for  a  little  shame — and 
when  the  curtain  drew  up,  what  cared  we  for  our  place 
in  the  house,  or  what  mattered  it  where  we  were  sitting,  *' 
when  our  thoughts  were  with  Rosalind  in  Arden,'  or  with 
Viola  at  the  Court  of  Illyria?'     You  used  to  say  that 

>Izaak    Walton— 1 59.3-1  fi8.3.      Author  of    The    Complete 
A  ngler. 

-  Piscator — The  fisherman  in  The  Complete  Angler. 

'  Rosalind  in  Arden — In  Shakespeare's  .45  You  Like  It. 

*  Viola  at  the  Court  of  Ulyria— In  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Ni^ht, 
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the  gallery  was  the  best  place  of  all  for  enjoying  a  play 
socially— that  the  relish  of  such  exhibitions  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  infrequency  of  going — that  the 
company  we  met  there,  not  being  in  general  readers  of 

'^  plays,  were  obliaced  to  attend  the  more,  and  did  attend, 
to  what  was  going  on,  on  the  stage— because  a  word 
lost  would  have  been  a  chasm,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  fill  up.  With  such  reflections  we  consoled 
our  pride  then,  and  I  appeal  to  you  whether,as  a  woman, 

"  I  met  generally  with  less  attention  and  accommodation 
than  1  have  done  since  in  more  expensive  situations  in 
the  house?  The  getting  in,  indeed,  and  the  crowding 
up  those  inconvenient  staircases,  was  bad  enough,  but 
there  was  still  a  law  of  civility  to  woman  recognised  to 

"  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  we  ever  found  in  the  other 
passages— and  how  a  little  difficulty  overcome  height- 
ened the  snug  seat  and  the  play,  afterwards!  Now  we 
can  only  pay  our  money  and  walk  in.  You  cannot 
see,  you  say,  in  the  galleries  now.     I  am  sure  we  saw, 

2°  and  heard  too,  well  enough  then,  but  sight  and  all,  I 
think,  is  gone  with  our  poverty. 

"There  was  pleasure  in  eating  strawberries,  before 
they  became  quite  common — in  the  first  dish  of  peas, 
while  they  were  yet  dear— to  have  them  for  a  nice 
supper,  a  treat.  What  treat  can  we  have  now?  If 
we  were  to  treat  ourselves  now — that  is,  to  have 
dainties  a  little  above  our  means,  it  would  be  selfish 
and  wicked.  It  is  the  very  little  more  that  we  allow 
ourselves  beyond  what  the  actual  poor  can  get  at,  that 

*>  makes  what  I  call  a  treat— when  two  people,  living 
together  as  we  have  done,  now  and  then  indulge  them- 
selves in  a  cheap  luxury,  which  both  like;  while  each 
apologises,  and  is  willing  to  take  both  halves  of  the 
blame  to  his  single  share.     I  see  no  harm  in  people 

^  making  much  of  themselves,  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 
It  may  give  them  a  hint  how  to  make  much  of  others. 
But  now— what  I  mean  by  the  word— we  never  do 
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make  much  of  ourselves.  None  but  the  poor  can  do 
it.  I  do  not  mean  the  veriest  poor  of  all,  but  persons 
as  we  were,  just  above  poverty. 

"I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that  it  is 
mighty  pleasant  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all* 
meet, — ari  much  ado  we  used  to  have  every  Thirty- 
first  Night  of  December  to  account  for  our  exceedings 
— many  a  long  face  did  you  make  over  your  puzzled 
accounts,  and  in  contriving  to  make  it  out  how  we 
had  spent  so  much — or  that  we  had  not  spent  so  much '" 
— or  that  it  was  impossible  we  should  spend  so  much 
next   year — and   still    we   found   our   slender   capital 
decreasing — but  then,  betwixt  ways,  and  projects,  and 
compromises  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  talk  of  cur- 
tailing this  charge,  and  doing  without  that  for  the" 
future — and  the  hope  that  youth  brings,  and  laughing 
spirits  (in  which  you  were  never  poor  till  now),  we 
pocketed  up  our  loss,  and  in  conclusion,  with  'lusty 
brimmers'  (as  you  used  to  quote  it  out  of  hearty  cheer  Jul 
Mr.  Cotton,^  as  you  called  him),  we  used  to  welcome  in'*' 
the  '  coming  guest. '     Now  wo  have  no  reckoning  at  all 
at  the  end  of  the  old  year,  no  flattering  promises  about 
the  new  year  doing  bettor  for  us. ' ' 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most  occasions, 
that  when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vein,  I  am  careful^ 
how  I  interrupt  her.     I  could  not  help,  however,  smil- 
ing at  the  phantom  of  wealth  which  her  dear  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  up  out  of  a  clear  income  of  poor 

hundred  pounds  a  year. 

"It  is  true  we  were  happier  when  we  were  poorer  * 
but  we  were  also  younger,  my  cousin.  I  am  afraid  we 
must  put  up  with  the  excess,  for  if  we  were  to  shake 
th^^  superflux  into  the  sea,  we  should  not  much  mend 
ourselves.  That  we  had  much  to  struggle  with,  as  we 
grew  up  together,  we  have  reason  to  be  most  thankful. " 

*  Mr.  Cotton — Charles  Cotton,  an  adopted  son  of  Izaak 
Walton,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  The  Complete  Angler. 
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It  strengthened  and  knit  our  compart  closer.  We 
could  never  have  been  what  we  h  we  been  to  each  oth«f, 
if  we  had  always  had  the  suffi<Mency  which  you  now 
complain     of.     The    resisting    power — those    natural 

*dilatioi3  of  the  youthful  spirit,  which  circumstances 
cannot  straiten — with  us  are  long  since  passed  away. 
Competence  to  age  is  supplementary  youth.'  a  sorry 
supplement  indeed,  but  I  fear  the  best  that  is  to  be  had. 
We  must  ride  where  we  formerly  walked:  live  better 

"and  lie  softer — and  shall  be  wise  to  do  so — than  we 
had  means  to  do  in  tho.se  good  old  days  you  speak  of. 
Yet  could  those  days  return — could  you  and  I  once 
more  walk  our  thirty  miles  a  day — could  Bannister  and 
Mrs.  Bland  again  be  young,  and  you  and  I  be  young  to 

"  see  them — could  the  good  old  one-shilling  gallery  days 
return — they  are  dreams,  my  cousin,  now — but  could 
you  and  I  at  this  moment,  instead  of  this  quiet  argu- 
ment, by  our  well-carpeted  fireside,  sitting  on  this 
luxurious  sofa — be  once  more  struggling  up  those  in- 

'"  convenient  staircases,  pushed  about  and  squeezed,  and 
elbowed  by  the  poorest  rabble  of  poor  gallery  scramb- 
lers— could  I  once  more  hear  those  anxious  shrieks  of 
yours,  and  the  delicious  Thank  God,  we  are  safe,  which 
always  followed  when  the  topmost   stair,  conquered, 

^  let  in  the  first  light  of  the  whole  cheerful  theatre  down 
beneath  us — I  know  not  the  fathom  line  that  ever 
touched  a  descent  so  deep  as  I  would  be  willing  to  bury 
more  wealth  in  than  Croesus^  had,  or  the  great  Jew 
R' is  supposed  to  have,  to  purchase  it.     And  now 

*  do  just  look  at  that  merry  little  Chinese  waiter  holding 


1  Competence  to  age  is  supplementary  youth — To  have 
sufficient  in  old  age  is  like  having  additional  youth. 

2  OrcBBUS — Cra3sus,  king    of    Lydia    500-546  B.C.,  was    so 
rich  that  his  name  has  become  proverbial  for  wealth. 


the  great  Jew  R- 


-Probably    Baron  Nathan  Meyer 


Rothschild,  the  founder  of  the  English  branch  of  the  great 
banking  house.     He  settled  in  London  in  1805. 
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an  umbrella,  big  enough  for  a  bed-tester,'  over  the  head 
of  that  pretty  insipid  half  Madonna-ish  chit  of  a  lady 
in  that  very  blue  summer  house. " 

Charles  Lamb  [177'j-1834]. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS 

From  Warren  Hastings 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.     It  was  the 
great  hall  of  William  Rufus,^'  the  hall  which  had  resound-  5 
ed  with  acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings, 
the  hall  whichhad  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bactm,' 
and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers,*  the  hall  where  the 
eloquence  of  Strafford''  had  for  a  moment  awed  and 
melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just  resentment,  10 
the  hall  where  Charles^  had  confronted  the  High  Court 
of   Justice   with   the   placid   courage    which   has   half 
redeemed  his  fame.     Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp 
was  wanting.     The  avenues  were  lined  with  grenadiers. 
The  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry.     The  peers,  w 
robed  in  gold   and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the 
heralds  under  Garter-King-at-arms.^     The    judges    in 
their  vestments  of  st-ite  attended  to  give  advice  on 

1  bed-tester — A  canopy  over  the  head  of  a  bed. 

2  hall  of  William  Rufus — Westminster  Hall,  adjoining  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  begun  by  William 
Rufus. 

3  Bacon — Impeached  in  1021  for  taking  bribes.  He  was 
found  guilty,  fined  and  imprisoned. 

i  Somers— A  Whig  leader  of  the  reign  of  William  of  Orange. 
He  was  junior  counsel  at  the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
In  1701  he  was  impeached  for  illegal  practices  and  was  ac- 
quitted. 

5  Strafford— He  was  impeached  bv  the  Long  Parliament 
for  conspiracy  against  the  liVierties  of  the  English  people. 

•Charles — Charles  I.,  executed  in  1G49. 

7  Qarter-King-at-anus — The  principal  herald  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter. 
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points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords, 
three-fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House 
then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual  place 
of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.     The  junior  baron  pres- 

'ent  led  the  way,  George  Kliott,  Lord  Heathfield,  recent- 
ly ennobled  for  his  memoralile  defence  of  Gibraltar 
against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  long  proces.sion  was  closed  Ijy  the  Duke  oi  Norfolk, 
Earl- Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries, 

"  and  by  the  brotlnjrs  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all 
came  the  Prince  of  Wales,'  consi)i('uous  by  his  fine 
person  and  nol)le  bearing.  The  gray  old  walls  were 
hung  with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded 
by  an  audience  such  us  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or 

"  the  emulation  of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  to- 
gether, from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened,  and 
prosperous  empire,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit 
and  learning,  the  repre.sentativos  of  every  science  and 
of  every  art.     There  were  seated  round  the  Queen^  the 

'"  fair-haired  young  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
There  the  ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and  Common- 
wealths gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no 
other  country  in  the  world  could  present.  There 
Siddons,'  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked 

*  with  emotion  on  a  sec  surpassing  all  the  imitations 
of  the  stage.  There  tlK  .ptorian  of  the  Roman  Empire* 
thought  of  the  days  '  i  on  Cicero"^  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Sicily  against  Vcrres,  and  when,  before  a  senate  which 


»  Prince  of  Wales — Afterwards  George  IV. 

2  the  Queen — Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  IIL 

'  Siddons — Mrs.  Siddons,  the  great  actress. 

*  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire — Gibbon,  who  wrote 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

5  Oicero — A  great  Roman  orator.     In  7G  B.C.  he  impeached 
Verres,  praetor  of  Sicily,  for  acts  of  cruelty. 
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Still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tncitua'  thundered 
against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  Thero  were  seen, 
side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter*  and  the  greatest 
scholar*  of  the  age.  The  sfxjctacle  had  allured  Reynolds 
from  that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thought-' 
ful  foreheads  of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and 
the  sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It  had  in- 
duced Parr  to  susjwnd  his  labours  in  that  dark  and 
profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast 
treasure  of  erudition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the'" 
earth,  too  often  paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant 
ostentation,  but  still  precious,  massive,  and  splendid. 
There  appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom 
the  heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.* 
There  too  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful" 
race,  the  Saint  Cecilia,'  whose  delicate  features,  lighted 
up  by  love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common 
decay.  There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant 
society  which  quoted,  criticised,  and  exchanged  repar- 
tees, under  'le  rich  peacock  hangings  of  Mrs.  Mon-*" 
tague.'  And  there  the  ladies  whose  lips,  more  persuasive 
than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster 


»  Tacitus — A  Roman  historian,  the  prosecutor  of  Marius 
Priscus,  Roman  Governor  of  Africa,  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century. 

2  the  greatest  painter — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  1723-1792. 

'the  greatest  scholar — Samud  Parr,  LL.D.,  1747-1825, 
a  noted  classical  scholar  and  author. 

*  her  to  whom  ....  faith — The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV.,  was  privately  married  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The 
marriage  was  contrary  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  as  she 
was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

5  the  Saint  Cecilia — Mrs.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
whom  Reynolds  painted  in  the  character  of  Saint  Cecilia, 
the  patron  saint  of  music. 

"  Mrs.  Montague — Founder  of  the  Blue  Stocking  Club. 
Her  house  was  a  favourite  gathering-place  of  the  authors 
and  wits  of  the  day. 
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election   against    palace   and   treasury,   shone   round 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire.* 

The  Serjeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.     The  culprit  was 

*  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great  presence.  He  had 
ruled  an  extensive  and  populous  country,  had  made 
laws  and  treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  liad  set  up 
and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his  high  place  he 
had  so  borne  himself,  that   all  had  feared  him,  that 

'most  had  loved  him,  an  1  that  hatred  itself  could  deny 
him  no  title  to  glory  except  viiiue.  He  looked  like 
fi ,  :'-^:  aan,  and  not  like  a  bad  man.  A  person  small 
.m  1  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  from  a  carriu}?e 
7  ^ich,  while  it  indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indi- 

^  1  od  also  habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect ,  a 
hijiU  and  intellectual  forehead,  a  brow  pensive,  but  not 
gloomy,  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  a  face  palo  and 
worn,  but  serene,  on  which  was  written,  as  legibly  us 
under  the  picture  in  the  council  chamber  at  Calcutta, 

^  Mens  cequa  in  arduis,^  such  was  the  a.spcct  with  which 
the  great  Proconsul'  presented  himself  to  his  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of  whom  were 
afterwards  raised,  by  their  talents  and  learning,  to  the 
highest  posts  in  their  profession,  the  bold  and      rong- 

*  minded  Law,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench;  the  more  humane  and  eloquent  Dallas,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  and  Plomer 
who,  near  twenty  years  later,  successfully  conducted 
in  the  same  high  court  the  defence  of  Lord  Melville, 

*  and  subsequently  became  Vice-Chancellor  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted 

>  Oeorgiana,  Ducheas  of  Devonshire — It  is  said  that  she 
bought  at  least  one  vote  for  Fox  bv  a  kiss  in  the  election  of 
1784. 

2  Mens  aqua  in  arduis — A  mind  unmoved  amid  difficulties. 

3  Proconsul — A  Roman  title  for  the  governor  of  a  province. 
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80  much  notice  fts  the  nrcusers.  In  the  lu'uht  of  the 
blaze  of  red  drapery,  a  spare  had  l)oen  fitted  up  with 
green  benches  and  tables  for  the  Coninions.  The 
managers,  with  Hurke  at  their  head,  api)eared  in  full 
dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  fail  to  remark* 
that  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his  appear- 
ance, had  paid  to  the  illustritnis  tribunal  the  compli- 
ment of  wearing  a  bag'  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refuse<l  to 
be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  impeachment  ;  and  his 
connnandiug,  copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  was" 
wanting  to  that  great  muster  of  vari«)us  talents.  Age 
and  blindness  hud  unfitted  Lord  North  for  the  duties 
of  a  public  prosecutor;  and  his  friends  were  left  v  jthout 
the  help  of  his  excellent  sense,  his  tact  and  his  urbanity. 
But  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  two  distinguished** 
men,  )cr8  of  the  Lower  House,  the  box  in  which  the 
manii'^ers  sttjod  contained  an  array  of  speakers  such  as 
perhaps  had  not  appeared  together  since  the  great  :  •s.g 
of  Athenian  eloquence.  There  were  Fox  and  Sheritln  n, 
the  English  Demosthenes'  and  the  Ilnglish  Hypcrides.'* 
There  was  Burke,  ignorant,  indec<l.  or  negligent,  of  the 
art  of  adapting  his  reasonings  and  his  style  to  the  capa- 
city and  taste  of  his  hearers,  but  in  amplitude  of  com- 
prehension and  richness  i)f  imagination  superior  to 
every  orator,  ancient  or  modern.  There,  with  eyes" 
reverentially  fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest  gentle- 
man of  the  age,  his  form  :  veloped  by  every  manly 
exercise,  his  face  beaming  ,ith  intelligence  and  spirit, 
the  ingenious,  the  '  ivalmus,  tlto  high-souled  Windham. 
Nor  though  surrounded  by  such  men,  did  the  young-" 

^bag — A  V  ;g  \    th  a  bag  to  hold  the  back  hair. 

2  the  EngL  sh  Demosthenes — Charles  James  Fox,  1 749- 
180G.  Demo  -b.  nes,  .'^88-322  B.C.,  the  greatest  Athenian 
orator. 

'the  English  Hyperides  -Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
1751-1S1(),  aut  lor  <>i  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Hyperides  was  a  Greek  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes. 
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est  manager  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age  when  most  of 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  life  are  still  con- 
tending for  prizes  and  fellowships  at  college,  he  had 
won  for  himself  a  conspicuous  place  in  parliament. 

*  No  advantage  of  fortune  or  connection  was  wanting 
that  could  set  off  to  the  height  his  splendid  talents  and 
his  unblemished  honour.  At  twenty-three  he  had  been 
thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  veteran  states- 
men who  appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the  British  Com- 

"mons,  at  the  bar  of  the  British  nobility.  All  who 
stood  at  that  bar,  save  him  alone,  are  gone,  culprit, 
advocates,  accusers.  To  the  generation  which  is  now 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  is  now  the  sole  representative 
of  a  great  age  which  has  passed  away.     But  those, 

"  who  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  listened  with  delight, 

till  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapestries  of  the  House 

of  Lords,   to  the   lofty   and  animated  eloquence  of 

Charles  Earl  Grey,^  are  able  to  form  some  estimate  of 

.he  powers  of  a  race  of  men  among  whom  he  was  not 

^  the  foremost. 

The  charges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings  were  first 
read.  The  ceremony  occupied  two  whole  days,  and 
was  rendered  less  tedious  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  by  the  silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper, 

*the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the  amiable 
poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke  rose.  Four  sittings 
were  occupied  by  his  opening  speech,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  be  a  general  introduction  to  all  the  charges. 
With  an  exuberance  of  thought  and  a  splendour  of 

*•  diction  which  more  than  satisfied  the  highly  raised 
expectation  of  the  audience,  he  described  the  character 
and  institutions  of  the  natives  of  India,  recounted  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain 
had  originated,  and  set  forth  the  constitution  of  the 

1  Oharles,  Jfiarl  Grey— Prime  Minister  in  1832,  when  the 
Reform  Bill  was  passed.  At  the  time  of  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
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Company  and  of  the  English  Presidencies.  Having 
thus  attempted  to  communicate  to  his  hearers  an  idea 
of  Eastern  society,  as  vivid  as  that  which  existed  in 
his  own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  arraign  the  administra- 
tion of  Hastings  as  systematically  conducted  in  defiance* 
of  morality  and  public  law.  The  energy  and  pathos 
of  the  great  orator  extorted  expressions  of  unwonted 
admiration  from  the  stern  and  hostile  Chancellor,  and, 
for  a  moment,  seemed  to  pierce  even  the  resolute  heart 
of  the  defendant.  The  ladies  in  the  galleries,  unaccus-'" 
tomed  to  such  displays  of  eloquence,  excited  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling 
to  display  their  taste  and  sensibility,  were  in  a  state  of 
uncontrollable  emotion.  Handkerchiefs  were  pulled 
out;  smelling  bottles  were  handed  round;  hysterical*' 
sobs  and  screams  were  heard,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was 
carried  out  in  a  fit.  At  length  the  orator  concluded. 
Raising  his  voice  till  the  old  arches  of  Irish  oak  resound- 
ed, "Therefore,"  said  he,  "hath  it  with  all  confidence 
been  ordered,  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  that^ 
I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. I  impeac'a  him  i^  the  name  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed. 
I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation, 
whose  ancient  honour  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him^s 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has 
trodden  under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned 
into  a  desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself,  in  the  name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every 
age,  in  the  name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  common* 
enemy  and  oppressor  of  all!" 

Thomas  Babington,  Lord  Macaulay  [1800-1859]. 
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LOVE,  SLEEP,  AND  DEATH 

From  The  Pentameron 

Petrarca.  Allegory,  which  you  named  with  sonnets 
and  canzonets,'  had  few  attractions  for  me,  believing 
it  to  be  the  delight  in  general  of  idle,  frivolous,  inex- 
cursive  minds,  in  whose  mansions  there  is  neither  hall 

5  nor  portal  to  receive  the  loftier  of  the  passions.  A 
stranger  to  the  affections,  she  holds  a  low  station 
among  the  handmaidens  of  poetry,  being  fit  for  little 
but  an  apparition  in  a  mask.  I  had  reflected  for  some 
time  on  this  subject,  when,  wearied  with  the  length  of 

10  my  walk  over  the  mountains,  and  finding  a  soft  old 
molehill,  covered  with  gray  grass,  by  the  wayside,  I 
laid  my  head  upon  it,  and  slept.  I  cannot  tell  how 
long  it  was  before  a  species  of  dream  or  vision  came  over 
me. 

15  Two  beautiful  youths  appeared  beside  me;  each  was 
winged;  but  the  wings  were  hanging  down,  and  seemed 
ill  adapted  to  flight.  One  of  them,  whose  voice  was 
the  softest  I  ever  heard,  looking  at  me  frequently,  said 
to  the  other.  • 

20  "He  is  under  my  guardianship  for  the  present,  do 
not  awaken  him  with  that  feather. ' ' 

Methought,  hearing  the  whisper,  I  saw  something 
like  the  feather  of  an  arrow;  and  then  the  arrow  itself; 
the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  point;  although  he  carried 

25  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  dis- 
cover more  than  a  palm's  length  of  it;  the  rest  of  the 
shaft  and  the  whole  of  the  barb,  was  behind  his  ankles. 
"  This  feather  never  awakens  anyone,"  replied  he, 
rather  petulantly;  "  but   it   brings  more  of  confident 

30  security  and  more  of  cherished  dreams,  than  you  with- 
out me  are  capable  of  imparting." 

"  Be  it  so  !"  answered  the  gentler     ..."  none  is 

I  canzonets — The  higher  airs  in  an  opera. 
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less  inclined  to  quarrel  or  dispute  than  I  am.  Many 
whom  you  have  wounded  grievously,  call  upon  me  for 
succour.  But  so  little  am  I  disposed  to  thwart  you, 
it  is  seldom  I  venture  to  do  more  for  them  than  to 
whisper  a  few  words  of  comfort  in  passing.  How  many* 
reproaches  on  these  occasions  have  been  cast  upon  me 
for  indifference  and  infidelity!  Nearly  as  many,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  tern)s,  as  upon  you!" 

''  Odd  enough  that  we,  O  Sleep!    should  be  thought 
so  alike!"  .said  Love,  contemptuou.sly.     "  Yonder  he  i-s'° 
who  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  you :  the  dullest  have 
observed  it. "     I  fancied  I  turned  my  eyes  to  where  he 
was  pointing,  and  saw  at  a  distance  the  figure  he  desig- 
nated.    Meanwhile  the  contention  went   on   uninter- 
ruptedly.    Sleep  was  slow  in  asserting  his  power  or  his" 
benefits.     Love  recapitulated  them;  but  only  that  he 
might  assert  his  own  above  them.     Suddenly  he  called 
on  me  to  decide,  and  choose  my  patron.     Under  the 
influence,  first  of  the  one,  then  of  the  other,  I  sprang 
from'  repose  to  rapture,  I   alighted  from  rapture  on^ 
repose  .  .  .  and  knew  not  which  was  sweetest.     Love 
was  ver^'  angry  with  me,  and  declared  he  would  cross 
me  throughout  the  whole  of  my  existence.     Whatever 
I  might  on  other  occasions  have  thought  of  his  veracity, 
I  now  felt  too  surely  the  conviction  that  he  would  keep  ^ 
his  word.     At  last  Ijefore  the  close  of  the  altercation, 
the  third  genius  had  advanced,  and  stood  near  us.     1 
cannot  tell  how  I  knew  him,  but  I  knew  him  to  be  the 
genius  of  Death.     Breathless  as   I   was   at   beholding 
him,  I  soon  became  familiar  with  his  features.     First" 
they  seemed  only  calm;  presently  they  grew  contem- 
plative; and  lastly  beautiful:  those  of  the  graces  them- 
selves are  less  regular,  loss  harmonious,  less  composed. 
Love  glanced  at  him  unsteadily,  with  a  countenance  in 
which  there  was  somewhat  of  anxiety,  somewhat  of* 
disdain;  and  cried,  "Go  away!  go  away!  nothing  that 
thou  touchest,  lives. ' ' 
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' '  Say  rather,  child!"  repHe«i  the  advancing  form,  and, 
advancing  grew  loftier  and  statelier.     ' '  Say  rather  that 
nothing  of  beautiful  or  of  glorious  lives  its  own  true 
life  until  my  wing  hath  passed  over  it. ' ' 
'      Love  pouted  and  rumpled  and  bent  down  with  his 
forefinger  the  stiff  short  feathers  on  liis  arrow  head ;  but 
replied  not      Although  he  frowned  worse  than  ever, 
and  at  me,  I  dreaded  him  less  and  less,  and  scarcely 
looked  toward  him.     The  milder  and  calmer  genius, 
*"  the  third,  in  proportion  as  I  took  courage  to  contemplate 
him,  regarded  me  with  more  and  more  complacency. 
He  held  neither  flower  nor  arrow  as  the  others  did; 
but,  throwing  back  the  clusters  of  dark  curls  that  over- 
shadowed his  countenance,  he  presented  to  me  his  hand, 
"  openly  and  benignly.     I  shrank  on  looking  at  him  so 
near,  and  yet  I  sighed  to  love  him.     He  smiled,  not 
without  an  expre.ssion  of  pity  at  perceiving  my  diffi- 
dence, my  timidity:  for  I  remembered  how  soft  was 
the  hand   of  Sleep,   how  warm  and  entrancing  was 
*"  Love's.     By  degrees  I  became  ashamed  of  my  ingrati- 
tude; and,  turning  my  face  away,  I  held  out  my  arms, 
and  felt  my  neck  within  his.     Composure  stiewpd  and 
allayed  all  the  throbbmgs  of  my  bosom;  the  coolness 
of  freshest    morning   breafihed   around;  the    heavens 
''seemed  to  open  above  me;  while  the  beautiful  cheek 
of  my  deliverer  rested  on  my  head.     I  would  now  have 
looked  for  those  others:  but  knowing  my  intention  by 
my  gesture,  he  said,  consolatorily : 
"Sleep  is  on  his  way  to  thie  earth,  where  many  are 
■*  calling  him;  but  it  is  not  to  these  he  hastens;  for  every 
call  only  makes  him    fly  farther  off.     Sedately  and 
gravely  as  he  looks,  he  is  nearly  as  capricious  and  vola- 
tile as  the  more  arrogant  and  ferocious  one. ' ' 
"And  Love!"  said  I,  "whither  has  he  departed? 
*  If  not  too  late,  I  would  propitiate  and  appease  him. ' ' 
' '  He  who  cannot  follow  me,  he  who  cannot  overtake 
and  pass  me,"  said  the  genius,  "is  unworthy  of  the 
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name,  the  most  glorious  in  earth  or    heaven.      Look 
up!     Love  is  yonder,  and  ready  to  receive  thee." 

I  looked:  the  earth  wa.s  under  me:  I  saw  only  the 
clear  blue  sky,  and  something  brighter  above  it. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  [1775-1804]. 


HABIT 


"Habit  a  second  nature!  Habit  is  ten  times  nature,"  5 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  exclaimed;  and 
the  degree  to  which  this  is  true  no  one  probably  can 
appreciate  as  well  as  one  who  is  a  veteran  soldier  him- 
self. The  daily  drill  and  the  years  of  discipline  end  by 
fashioning  a  man  completely  over  again,  as  to  most  of  »o 
the  possibilities  of  his  conduct, 

"There  is  a  story,"  says  Prof.  Huxley,  "which  is 
credible  enough,  though  it  may  not  be  true,  of  a  practic- 
al joker  who,  seeing  a  discharged  veteran  carrying 
home  his  dinner,  suddenly  called  out,  'Attention!' is 
whereupon  the  man  instantly  brought  his  hands  down, 
and  lost  his  mutton  and  potatoes  in  the  gutter.  The 
drill  had  been  thorough,  and  its  effects  had  become 
embodied  in  the  man's  nervous  structure. " 

Riderless,  cavalry-honses,  at  many  a  battle,  have  20 
been  seen  to  Qpme  together  and  go  through  their  cus- 
tomary evolutions  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle-call. 
Most  domestic  beasts  seem  mach  s  almost  pure  and 
simple,  undoubtingly,  unhcsitatinjiiv  doing  from  min- 
ute to  minute  the  duties  they  have  been  taught,  and  25 
giving  no  sign  that  the  possibility  of  an  alternative  ever 
suggests  itself  to  their  mind.  Men  grown  old  in  prison 
have  asked  to  be  readmitted  after  being  once  set  free. 
In  a  railroad  accident  a  menagerie-tiger,  whose  cage  had 

»  From  James's  Psychology  (Briefer  Course).      Copyright 
1892  by  Messrs  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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broken  open,  is  said  to  have  emerged,  but  presently 
crept  back  again,  as  if  too  much  bewildered  by  his  new 
responsibilities,  so  that  he  was  without  difficulty 
secured. 

'  Habit  is  thus  the  enormous  fly-wheel*  of  society,  its 
most  precious  conservative  agent.  It  alone  is  what 
keeps  us  all  within  the  bounds  of  ordinance,  and  saves 
the  children  of  fortune  from  the  envious  uprisings  of 
the  poor.     It  alone  prevents  the  hardest  and  most 

'"repulsive  walks  of  life  from  being  deserted  by  those 
brought  up  to  tread  therein.  It  keeps  the  fisherman 
and  the  deck-hand  at  sea  through  the  winter;  it  holds 
the  miner  in  his  darkness,  and  nails  the  countryman 
to  his    log-cabin  and  his  lonely  farm  through  all    the 

"months  of  snow;  it  protects  us  from  invasion  by  the 
natives  of  the  desert  and  the  frozen  zone.  It  dooms 
us  all  to  fight  out  the  battle  of  life  upon  the  lines  of  our 
nurture  or  our  early  choice,  and  to  make  the  best  of  a 
pursuit  that  disagrees,  because  there  is  no  other  for 

*•  which  we  are  fitted,  and  it  is  too  late  to  begin  again. 
It  keeps  different  social  strata  from  mixing.  Already 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  you  see  the  professional  man- 
nerism settling  down  on  the  young  commercial  traveller, 
on  the  young  doctor,  on  the  young  minister,  on  the 

^  young  counscllor-at-law.  You  see  the  little  lines  of 
cleavage  running  through  the  character,  the  tricks  of 
thought,  the  prejudices,  the  ways  of  the  'shop,'  in  a 
word,  from  which  the  man  can  by-and-by  no  more 
escape  than  his  coat-sleeve  can  suddenly  fall  into  a  new 

^set  of  folds.  On  the  whole,  it  is  best  he  should  not 
escape.  It  is  well  for  the  world  that  in  most  of  us,  by 
the  age  of  thirty,  the  character  has  set  like  plaster,  and 
will  never  soften  again. 

If  the  period  between  twenty  and  thirty  is  the  critical 

*  one  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  professional 

*  fly-wheel  —  A    heavy   wheel   which    by   its   revolutions 
assists  in  securing  uniform  motion  for  machinery. 
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habits,  the  period  below  twenty  is  more  important  still 
for  the  fixing  of  personal  habits,  properly  so  called,  such 
as  vocalisation  and  pronunciation,  gesture,  motion,  and 
address.  Hardly  ever  is  a  language  learned  after 
twenty  spoken  without  a  foreign  accent;  hardly  ever' 
can  a  youth  transferred  to  the  society  of  his  betters 
unlearn  the  nasality  and  other  vices  of  siH'cch  bred  in 
him  by  the  associations  of  his  growing  years.  Hardly 
ever,  indeed,  no  matter  how  much  money  there  be  in 
his  pocket,  can  he  learn  even  to  dress  like  a  gentleman-'" 
born.  The  merchants  offer  their  wares  as  eagerly  to 
him  as  to  the  veriest  'swell,'  but  he  simply  cannot  buy 
the  right  things.  An  invisible  law,  as  strong  as  gravi- 
tation, keeps  him  within  his  orbit,  arrayed  this  year  as 
he  was  the  last;  and  how  his  better-clad  acquaintances" 
contrive  to  get  the  things  they  wear,  will  be  for  him  a 
mystery  till  his  dying  day. 

The  great  thing,  then,  in  all  education,  is  to  make 
our  nervous  system  our  ally  instead  of  our  enemy.     It  is 
to  fund  and  capitalise  our  acquisitions,  and  live  at  ease*" 
upon  the  interest  of  the  fund.     For  this  ice  must  make 
automatic^  and  habitual,  as  early  as  possible,  as  many 
useful  actions  as  we  can,  and  guard  against  the  growing 
into  ways  that  are  likely  to  be  disadvantageous  to  us, 
as  we  should  guard  against  the  plague.     The  mon;  of=» 
the  details  of  our  daily  life  we  can  hand  over  to  the 
effortless  custody  of  automatism,  the  more  our  higher 
powers  of  mind  will  be  set  free  for  their  own  proper 
work.     There  is  no  more  miserable  human  being  than 
one  in  whom  nothing  is  habitual  but  indecision,  and* 
for  whom  the  lighting  of  every  cigar,  the  drinking  of 
every  cup,  the  time  of  rising  and  going  to  bed  every  day, 
and  the  beginning  of  every  bit  of  work,  are  subjects  of 
express  volitional  deliberation.     Full  half  the  time  of 
such  a  man  goes  to  the  deciding,  or  regretting,  of  matt-» 
ers  which  ought  to  be  so  ingrained  in  him  as  practically 
*  automatic — Involuntary,  mechanical. 
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not  to  exist  for  his  consciousness  at  all.  If  there  be 
such  daily  duties  not  yet  ingrained  in  any  one  of  my 
readers,  let  him  begin  this  very  hour  to  set  the  matter 
right. 

'  In  Professor  Bain's  chapter  on  'The  Moral  Habits' 
there  are  some  admirable  practical  remarks  laid  down. 
Two  great  maxims  emerge  from  his  treatment.  The 
first  is  that  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  habit,  or  the 
leaving  off  of  an  old  one,  we  must  take  care  to  launch 

*"  ourselves  with  as  strong  and  decided  an  initiative  as  pos- 
sible. Accumulate  all  the  passible  circumstances  which 
shall  re-enforce  the  right  motives;  put  yourself  assidu- 
ously in  conditions  that  encourage  the  new  way;  make 
engagements  incompatible  with  the  old;  take  a  public 

"  pledge,  if  the  case  allows;  in  short,  envelop  your  reso- 
lution with  every  aid  you  know.  This  will  give  your 
new  beginning  such  a  momentum  that  the  temptation 
to  break  down  will  not  occur  as  soon  as  it  otherwise 
might;  and  every  day  during  which  a  break-down  is 

*"  postponed  adds  to  the  chances  of  its  not  occurring  at  all. 

The  second  maxim  is:  Never  suffer  an  exception  to 

occur  till  the  new  habit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life. 

Each  lapse  is  like  the  letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string  which 

one  is  carefully  winding  up;  a  single  slip  undoes  more 

"  than  a  great  many  turns  will  wind  again.  Continuity 
of  training  is  the  great  means  of  making  the  nervous 
system  act  infallibly  right.     As  Professor  Bain  says: 

"The  peculiarity   of  the  moral   habits,   contradis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  intellectual  acquisitions,  is 

*  the  presence  of  two  hostile  powers,  one  to  be  gradually 
raised  iijto  the  ascendant  over  the  other.  It  is  neces- 
sary, above  all  things,  in  such  a  situation,  never  to  lose 
a  battle.  Every  gain  on  '  e  wrong  side  undoes  the 
effect  of  many  conquests  .  ;    the  right.    The  essential 

^  precaution,  therefore,  is  so  to  regulate  the  two  opposing 
powers  that  the  one  may  have  a  series  of  uninterrupted 
successes,  until  repetition  has  fortified  it  to  such  a 
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degree  as  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  opposition,  under 
any  circumstances.  This  is  the  theoretically  best 
career  of  mental  progress. ' ' 

The  need  of  securing  success  at  the  outset  is  impera- 
tive. Failure  at  first  is  apt  to  damp  the  energy  of  all* 
future  attempts,  whereas  past  experiences  of  success 
nerve  one  to  future  vigour.  Goethe*  soys  to  a  man  who 
consulted  him  about  an  enterprise  but  mistrusted  his 
own  powers:  "  Ach!  you  need  only  blow  on  your 
hands!"  And  the  remark  illustrates  the  effect  on'" 
Goethe's  spirits  of  his  own  habitually  successful  career. 

The  question  of  "  tapering-off, "  in  abandoning  sUch 
habits  as  drink  and  opium-indulgence  comes  in  here, 
and  is  a  question  about  which  experts  differ  within 
certain  limits,  and  in  regard  to  what  may  be  best  for  •* 
an  individual  case.     In  the  main,  however,  all  expert 
opinion  would  agree  that  abrupt  acquisition  of  the  new 
habit  is  the  best  way,  if  there  be  a  real  possibility  of 
carrying  it  out.     We  must  be  careful  not  to  give  the 
will  so  stiff  a  task  as  to  insure  its  defeat  at  the  very^ 
outset;  but,  provided  one  can  stand  it,  a  sharp  period  of 
suffering,  and  then  a  free  time,  is  the  best  thing  to  aim 
at,  whether  in  giving  up  a  habit  like  that  of  opium,  or 
in  simply  changing  one's  hours  of  rising  or  of  work.     It 
is  surprising  how  soon  a  desire  will  die  of  inanition  if  it " 
be  never  fed. 

"One  must  first  learn,  unmoved,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left,  to  walk  firmly  on  the  strait  and  narrow 
path,  before  one  can  begin  'to  make  one's  self  over 
again. '  He  who  every  day  makes  a  fresh  resolve  is  like  *> 
one  who,  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch  he  is  to  leap, 
f'rever  stops  and  returns  for  a  fresh  run.  Without 
unbroken  advance  there  is  no  such  thing  as  accumula- 
tion of  the  ethicaP  forces  possible,  and  to  make  this 

'Goethe— A    celebrated     German     author,     1749-1832. 
Goethe's  is  the  greatest  name  in  German  literature. 

2  ethical — Pertaining  to  right  conduct. 
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possible,  and  to  exercise  us  and  habituate  us  in  it,  is 
the  sovereij^n  blessing  of  regular  work. ' ' 

A  third  maxim  may  be  added  to  the  preceding  pair; 
Seize  the  very  first  possible  opportunity  to  act  on  every 

^resolution  you  make,  and  on  every  emotional  prompting 
you  may  experience  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  you 
aspire  to  gain.  It  is  not  in  the  moment  of  their  form- 
ing-, but  in  the  moment  of  their  producing  motor  effects,^ 
that  resolves  and  aspirations  communicate  the  new 

" ' set '  to  the  brain.     As  the  author  last  quoted  remarks: 

"The  actual  presence  of  the  practical  opportunity 

alone  furnishes  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the  lever  can 

rest,  by  means  of  which  the  moral  will  may  multiply 

its  strength,  and  raise  itself  aloft.     He  who  has  no 

"  solid  ground  to  press  against  will  never  get  beyond  the 
stage  of  empty  gesture-making. ' ' 

No  matter  how  full  a  reservoir  of  maxims  one  may 
possess,  and  no  matter  how  good  one's  sentiments  may 
be,  if  one  have  not  taken  advantage  of  every  concrete 

*•  opportunity  to  art,  one's  character  may  remain  entirely 
unaffected  for  the  better.  With  mere  good  intentions, 
hell  is  proverbially  paved.  And  this  is  an  obvious 
consequence  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  down.  A 
'  character,'  as  J.  S.  MilF  says, '  is  a  completely  fashioned 

"will';  and  a  will,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  means  it,  is 
aggregate  of  tendencies  to  act  in  a  firm  and  prompt  and 
definite  way  upon  all  the  principal  emergencies  of  life. 
A  tendency  to  act  only  becomes  effectively  ingrained 
in  us  in  proportion  to  the  uninterrupted  frequency  with 

*  which  the  actions  actually  occur,  and  the  brain  *  grows ' 
to  their  use.  When  a  resolve  or  a  fine  glow  of  feeling  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  without  bearing  practical  fruit 
it  is  worse  than  a  chance  lost ;  it  works  so  as  positively 
to  hinder  future  resolutions  and  emotions  from  taking 

»  producing  motor  effects — Resulting  in  action. 
2  J.  8.  Mill— Tohn  Stuart    Mill,  1800-1873,  a    celebrated 
English  philosopher. 
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the  normal  path  of  diflrharKo.     There  ih  no  more  con- 
temptible type  of  human  chanuter  than  that  of  the 
nerveless  sentimentalist  and  dreamer,  who  spends  his 
life  in  a  weltering  sea  of  sensibility  ami  emotion,  but 
who  never  does  a  manly  concrete  deed.     Rousseau,"' 
inflaming  all  the  mothers  <»f  France,  by  his  elocjuence, 
to  follow   Nature  ami  nurse  their  babies  themselves, 
while  he  sends  his  own  children  to  the  foundling  hospi- 
tal, is  the  classical  example  of  what  I  mean.     Hut  every 
one  of  us  in  his  measure,  whenever,  after  glowing  for  an  '* 
abstractly    formulated    (io<m1.    he    practically    ignores 
some  actual  ca.se,  among  the  sijualid  'other  i)articulars' 
of  which  that  same  Goml  lurks  disguised,  treads  straight 
on  Uous.seau's  path.     All  (Joods  are  disguised  by  the 
vulgarity   of  their  concomitants,   in   this   work-a-day '» 
world;  but  woe  to  him  who  can  only  recognise  them 
when  he  thinks  them  in  their  pure  and  abstract  form! 
The  habit  of  excessive  novel-reading  and  theatre-going 
will  prmluce  true  monsters  in  this  line.     The  weeping 
of  the  Russian  lady  over  the  fictitious  personages  in  the  20 
play,  while  her  coachman  is  freezing  to  death  on  his 
seat  outside,  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  everywhere  hap- 
pens on  a  less  glaring  scale.     Even  the  habit  of  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  music,  for  those  who  are  neither  per- 
formers themselves  nor  musically  gifted  enough  to  takers 
it  in  a  purely  intellectual  way.  has  probably  a  relaxing 
effect  upon  the  character.     One   becomes   filled  with 
emotions  which  habitually  pass  without  prompting  to 
any  deed,  and  so  the  inertly  sentin^ental  condition  is 
kept  up.     The  remedy  would  be,  never  to  suffer  one's" 
self  to  have  an  emotion  at  a  concert,  without  expressing 
it  afterward  in  some  active  way.     I^t  the  expression  be 
the  least  thing  in  the  world — speaking  genially  to  one's 
grandmother,  or  giving  up  one's  seat  in  a  horse-car,  if 
nothing  more  heroic  offers -but  let  it  not  fail  to  takeplace.  ss 


>  Rousseau — A  French  philosopher,  1712-1778. 
five  children  were  sent  to  a  foundling  asylum. 
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As  a  final  prartiral  maxim,  relative  to  thenc  habits 
of  the  will,  we  may,  then,  offer  something  like  this: 
Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  you  by  a  little  ffratuitoua 
exercise  every  day.    That  is,  lie  systeinatically  ascetic' 

*  or  heroic  in  little  unnecessary  points,  do  every  day  or 
two  something  for  no  other  reason  than  that  you 
would  rather  not  do  it,  so  that  when  the  hour  of  dire 
need  draws  nigh,  it  may  find  you  not  unnerved  and  un- 
trained to  stand  the  test.     Asceticism  of  this  sort  is  like 

'"  the  insurance  which  a  man  pays  on  his  house  and  goods. 
The  tax  does  him  no  good  at  the  time,  and  j)ossibly 
may  never  bring  him  a  return.  But  if  the  fire  does 
come,  his  having  paid  it  will  be  his  salvation  from  ruin. 
So  with  the  man  who   has  daily   inured   himself  to 

*'  habits  of  concentrated  attention,  energetic  volition, 
and  self-denial  in  unnecessary  things.  He  will  stand  like 
a  tower  when  everything  rocks  around  him,  and  when 
his  softer  fellow-mortals  are  winnowed  like  chaff  in  the 
blast. 

The  hell  to  be  enduretl  hereafter,  of  which  theology 
tells,  is  no  worse  than  the  hell  we  make  for  ourselves 
in  this  world  by  habitually  fashioning  our  characters  in 
the  wrong  way.  Could  the  young  but  realise  how 
soon  they  will  become  mere  walking  bundles  of  habits, 

"  they  would  give  more  heed  to  their  conduct  while  in  the 
plastic  state.  We  arespinning  ourown  fates, good  or  evil, 
and  never  to  be  undone.  Every  smallest  stroke  of 
virtue  or  of  vice  leaves  its  never  so  little  scar.  The 
drunken  Rip  Van  Winkle,  in  Jefferson's^  play,  excuses 

*  himself  for  every  fresh  dereliction  by  saying,  *  I  won't 
count  this  time!'  Well!  he  may  not  count  it,  and  a 
kind  Heaven  may  not  count  it ;  but  it  is  being  counted 
none  the  less,  Down  among  his  nerve-cells  and  fibres 
the  molecules  are  counting  it,  registering  and  storing  it 

*  up  to  be  used  against  him  when  the  next  temptation 

*  ascetic — Self-denying. 

3  Jefferson — A  noted  American  actor,  1829-1905. 
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comoB.     Nothing  \vc  ever  do  is.  in  strict  scicntifir  liter- 
alness,  wiped  out.     Of  course  this  has  its  noml  side  an 
well  as  its  bad  one.     As  we  l)cr(mie  iwrniancnt  drunk- 
ards by  so  many  separate  drinks,  so  we  bccotnc  saints 
in  the  moral,  and  authorities  and  exi)crts  in  the  practi-* 
cal  and  scientific  spheres,  by  so  many  separate  arts  and 
hours  of  work.     IM  no  youth  have  any  anxiety  al)out 
the  upshot  of  his  educatirn,  wliatover  tli*^  line  of  it  may 
be.     If  ho  keep  faithfully  l)usy  each  hour  of  the  work- 
ing day.  lio  may  safely  l(>a\e  the  linal  result  to  itself.*'' 
He  can  wuh  jH^rfect  certainty  count  on  waking  upsoine 
fine  morning,  to  fin<l  him.self  one  of  the  conifKitent  oin« 
of  hi.s  generation,  in  whatever  pursuit  he  may  have 
singled  out.     Silently.  I)etwern  all   the  details  of  his 
busin(<s.s,  the  povrr  of  judfjing  in  all  that  cla.s.s  of  matter" 
will  La\e  i)uil<  it^(  if  up  within  him  as  a  po.s.se.Msion  that 
will  never  pas.!  iiway.     Young  people  should  know  this 
truth  in  afhanct;.     The  ignorance  of  it  has  probably 
engendered  more  discouragement  and  faint-heartedness 
in  youths  embarking  on  arduous  careers  than  all  other  =^ 
causes  put  together. 

WlI.LIA.V      JAM'S  [1842- 
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From  Memoirs  of  the  Lije  of  Sir  1 1  'ni;- 
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DuRiNO  these  melancholy  weeks,  great  i;,;.,re.st  and 
sympathy  were  manifested.  Allan  Cunningham-  men- 
tions that,  walking  home  late  one  night,  he  found 
several  working-men  standing  together  at  the  corner* 

>  In  1831  Sir  Walter  Scott's  health  broke  down  as  the 
result  of  over^vork.  The  British  Government  sent  him  to 
Italy  m  the  hope  that  he  might  be  benefited  bv  the  change. 
He  did  not  improve,  however,  and  in  June.  18.12,  he  returned 
to  Scotland.  He  died  on  September  21.  This  biography 
was  written  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Gibson  Lockhart. 

2  Allan  Ounningham— A  Scottish  poet,  1784-1842. 
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of  Jermyn  Street,  and  one  of  them  asked  him — as  if 
there  was  but  one  deathbed  in  London :  "  Do  you 
know,  sir,  if  this  is  the  street  where  he  is  lying?"  The 
inquiries  both  at  the  hotel  and  at  my  house  were  in- 

'  cessant ;  and  I  think  there  was  hardly  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  who  did  not  send  every  day.  The 
newspapers  teemed  with  paragraplis  about  Sir  Walter; 
and  one  of  these,  it  appears,  threw  out  a  suggestion 
that  his  travels  had  exhausted  his  pecuniary  resources, 

*°  and  that  if  he  were  capable  of  reflection  at  all,  cares  of 
that  sort  might  probably  harass  his  pillow.  This 
paragraph  came  from  a  very  ill-informed,  but,  I  dare- 
say, a  well-meaning,  quarter.  It  caught  the  attention 
of  some  members  of  the  Government;  and,  in  conse- 

*^  quence,  I  received  a  private  communication,  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  case  were  as  stated.  Sir  Walter's 
family  had  only  to  say  what  sum  would  relieve  him 
from  embarrassment,  and  it  would  be  immediately  ad- 
vanced by  the  Treasury.     The  then  Paymaster  of  the 

*  Forces,  Lord  John  Russell,  had  the  delicacy  to  convey 
this  message  through  a  lady  with  whose  friendship  he 
knew  us  to  be  honoured — the  Honourable  Catherine 
Arden.  We  expressed  our  grateful  sense  of  his  polite- 
ness, and  of  the  liberality  of  the  Clovernment,  and  1 

^  now  beg  leave  to  do  so  once  more ;  but  his  Lordship 
was  of  course  informed  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not 
situated  as  the  journalist  had  represented. 

Dr.  Fergusson'.s'  Memorandum  on  Jermyn  Street  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader.     He  says:  "When  I  saw 

**  Sir  Walter,  he  was  lying  in  the  second-floor  back  room 
of  the  St.  James's  Hotel,  in  a  state  of  stuiwr,  from  which, 
however,  he  could  be  roused  for  a  moment  by  being 
addressed,  and  then  he  recognised  those  about  him.  but 
immediately  relapsed.     I  think  I  never  saw  anything 

^  more  magnificent  than  the  symmetry  of  his  colossal 

*  Dr.  Fer(rU8B0n — The  physician  who  attended  Sir  Walter 
Scott  during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh. 
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bust,  as  he  lay  on  the  pillow  with  his  chest  and  neck 
exposed.     During  the  time  he  was  in  Jermyn  Street 
he  was  calm  but  never  collected,  and  in  general  either 
in  absolute  stupor  or  in  a  waking  dream.     He  never 
seemed  to  know  where  he  was,  but  imagined  himself 
to  be  still  in  the  steamboat.     The  rattling  of  carriages, 
and  the  noises  of  the  street,  sometimes  disturbed  this 
illusion—and  then  he  fancied  himself  at  the  polling- 
booth'  of  Jedburgh,  where  he  had  been  insulted  and 
stoned.     During  the  whole  of  this  period  of  apparent 
helplessness,  the  great  features  of  his  character  could 
not  be  mistaken.     He  always  exhibited  great  self-pos- 
session, and  acted  his  part  with  wonderful  power  when- 
ever visited,  though  he  relapsed  the  next  moment  into 
the  stupor  from  which  strange  voices  had  roused  him. 
A  gentleman  (Mr.  Richardson)  stumbled  over  a  chair 
in    his    darkroom;  he  immediately    started    up,    and 
though  unconscious  that  it  was  a  friend,  expressed  as 
much  concern  and  feeling  as  if  he  had  never  been  labour- 
ing under  the  irritability  of  disease.     It  was  impossible 
even  for  those  who  most  constantly  saw  and  waited  on 
him  in  his  then  deplorable  condition,  to  relax  from  the 
habitual  deference  which  he  had  always  inspired.     He 
expressed  his  will  as  determinedly  as  ever,  and  enforced 
it  with  the  same  apt  and  good-natured  irony  as  he  was 
wont  to  use. 

»  the  polling-booth— On  March  21.  18.31,  vScott  attended 
a  political  meeting  at  Jedburgh  and  spoke  against  the  Reform 
Bill.  His  speech  was  interrupted  hv  hisses.  On  May  IS 
he  was  present  at  the  election  in  Jedburgh  in  his  oflkial  capa- 
city as  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  and  on  this  occasion  his  carriage 
was  stoned.  Says  Lockhart:  "I  am  sorrv  for  Jedburgh  and 
Hawick.  This  last  town  stands  almost  within  sight  of 
Branksome  Hall,  overhanging  also  'Sweet  Teviots  .silver 
tide.  •  The  civilised  /^me^ican  or  Australian  will  ctirsc  these 
places  of  which  he  never  would  have  hearfl  but  for  Scott, 
as  he  pas.ses  through  them  in  .some  distant  centurv  when 

ferhaps  all  that  remains  of  our  national  glories  mav  be  the 
igh  literature  adopted  and  extended  in  new  lands  planted 
from  our  blood.". 
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'  *  At  length  his  constant  yearning  to  return  to  Abbots- 
ford*  induced  his  physicians  to  consent  to  his  removal ; 
and  the  moment  this  was  notified  to  him,  it  seemed  to 
infuse  new  vigour  into  his  frame.      It  was  on  a  calm, 

'  clear  afternoon  of  the  7th  July,  that  every  preparation 
was  made  for  his  embarkation  on  board  the  steamboat. 
He  was  placed  on  a  chair  by  his  faithful  servant  Nicol- 
son,  half-dressed,  and  loosely  wrapped  in  a  quilted 
dressing-gown.  He  requested  Lockhart  and  myself 
to  wheel  him  towards  the  light  of  the  open  window, 
and  we  both  remarked  the  vigorous  lastre  of  his  eye. 
He  sat  there  silently  gazing  on  space  for  more  than 
half-an-hour,  apparently  wholly  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  having  no  distinct  perception  of  where  he 
was,  or  how  he  came  there.  He  suffered  himself  to 
be  lifted  into  his  carriage,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd,  among  whom  were  many  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, who  had  loitered  about  to  gaze  on  the  scene. 
His  children  were  deeply  affected,  and  Mrs.  Lockhart 

'"trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  wept  bitterly.     Thus 
surrounded  by  those  nearest  to  him,  he  alone  was  un- 
conscious of  the  cause  or  the  depth  of  their  g  lef ,  and 
while  yet  alive  seemed  to  be  carried  to  his  grave. 
On  this  his  last  journey,  Sir  Walter  was  attended  by 

^  his  two  daughters,  Mr.  Cadell,-  and  myself — and  also 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  who  (it  being  impo-ssible  for 
Dr.  Fergusson  to  leave  town  at  that  moment)  kindly 
undertook  to  see  him  safe  at  Abbotsford.  We  embark- 
ed in  the  James  Watt  steamboat,  the  master  of  which 

*  (Captain  John  Jamieson),  as  well  as  the  agents  of  the 
proprietors,  made  every  arrangement  in  their  power 
for  the  convenience  of  the  invalid.  The  Captain  gave 
up  for  Sir  Walter's  use  his  own  private  cabin,  which  was 

>  Abbotsford — Scott's  residence  on  the  Tweed,  about  three 
miles  from  Melrose. 

.    Oadell — Robert    Cadell,    a    business    manager    and 
friend  of  Scott's. 
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a  separate  erection — a  sort  of  cottage  on  the  deck; 
and  he  seemed  unconscious,  after  laid  in  bed  there, 
that  any  new  removal  had  occurred.  On  arriving  ft 
Newhaven,  late  on  the  9th,  we  found  careful  prepara- 
tions made  for  his  landing  by  the  manager  of  the  Ship-' 
ping  Company  (Mr.  Hamilton) — and  Sir  Walter,  pros- 
trate in  his  carriage,  was  slung  on  shore,  and  conveyed 
from  thence  to  Douglas's  Hotel,  in  St.  Andrew's  Square, 
in  the  same  complete  apparent  unconsciousness.  Mrs. 
Douglas  had  in  former  days  been  the  Duke  of  Buc->° 
cleuch's  housekeeper  at  Bowhill,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  also  made  the  most  suitable  provision. 

At  a  very  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
the  11th.  we  again  placed  him  in  his  carriage,  and  he 
lay  in  the  same  torpid  state  during  the  first  two  stages" 
on  the  road  to  Tweedside.  But  as  we  descended  the 
vale  of  the  Gala  he  began  to  gaze  about  him,  and  by 
degrees  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  recognising  the  feat- 
ures of  that  familiar  landscape.  Presently  he  mur- 
mured a  name  or  two:  ' '  (lala  Water,  surely — Buckholm  ^ 
— Torwoodlee. "  As  we  rounded  the  hill  at  Ladhope, 
and  the  outline  of  the  Eildons'  l)urst  on  him.  he  became 
greatly  excited;  and,  when  turning  himself  on  the 
couch,  his  eye  caught  at  length  his  own  towers  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight,  ^s 
The  river  being  in  flood,  we  had  to  go  round  a  few 
miles  by  Melrose  bridge;  and  during  the  time  this 
occupied,  his  woods  and  house  being  within  prospect, 
it  required  occasionally  both  Dr.  Watson's  strength 
and  mine,  in  addition  to  Nicohson's.  to  keep  him  in  the** 
carriage.  After  passing  the  bridge,  the  roail  for  a 
couple  of  miles  loses  sight  of  Abbot sford,  and  he  relapsed 
into  his  stupor;  but  on  gaining  the  l)ank  immediately 
above  it,  his  excitement  became  again  ungovernable. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  was  waiting  at  the  porch,  and  assisted » 

1  the  EildoDB — Three  mountain  peal  s  in  Roxburghshire, 
near  Abbotsford, 
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US  in  lifting  him  into  the  dining-room,  where  his  bed 
had  been  prepared.  He  sat  bewildered  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  resting  his  eye  on  Laidlaw,  said: 
"Ha!  Willie  Laidlaw!    Oh,  man,  how  often  have  I 

'  thought  of  you! ' '  By  this  time  his  dogs  had  assembled 
about  his  chair — they  began  to  fawn  upon  him  and 
lick  his  hands,  and  he  alternately  sobbed  and  smiled 
over  them,  until  sleep  oppressed  him. 

Dr.  Watson  having  consulted  on  all  things  with  Mr. 

"  Clarkson  of  Melrose  and  his  father,  the  good  old  *  *  Coun- 
try Surgeon ' '  of  Selkirk,  resigned  the  patient  to  them 
and  returned  to  London.  None  of  them  could  have 
any  hope  but  that  of  soothing  irritation.  Recovery 
was  no  longer  thought  of:  but  there  might  be  Euthan- 


'*  asia} 


And  yet  something  like  a  ray  of  hope  did  break  in 
upon  us  next  morning.  Sir  Walter  awoke  perfectly 
conscious  where  he  was,  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish 
to  be  carried  out    into  his  garden.     We  procured  a 

*"  Bath  chair  from  Huntley  Burn,  and  Laidlaw  and  I 
wheeled  him  out  before  his  door,  and  up  and  down  for 
some  time  on  the  turf,  and  among  the  rose-beds  then 
in  full  bloom.  The  grandchildren  admired  the  new 
vehicle,  and  would  be  helping  in  their  way  to  push  it 

^  about.  He  sat  in  silence,  smiling  placidly  on  them  and 
the  dogs  their  companions,  and  now  and  then  admiring 
the  house,  the  screen  of  the  garden,  and  the  flowers 
and  trees.  By-and-by  he  conversed  a  little,  very  com- 
posedly, with  us — said  he  was  happy  to  be  at  home — 

**  that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  ever  done  since  he  left 
it,  and  would  perhaps  disappoint  the  doctors  after  all. 
He  then  desired  to  be  wheeled  through  his  rooms  and 
we  moved  him  leisurely  for  an  hour  or  more  up  and 
down  the  hall  and  the  great  library:  "I  have  seen 

*''much,"  he  kept  saying,  "but  nothing  like  my 
ain  house — give  me  one  turn  more!"  He  was  gentle 
I  ButhcmMia— i\n  easy  and  painless  death. 
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as  an  infant,  and  allowed  himself  t«»  he  put  to  l)ed  again, 
the  moment  we  told  him  that  we  thought  he  had  had 
enough  for  one  day. 

Next  morning  he  was  still  better.     After  again  enjoy- 
ing the  Hath  chair  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  out  of  ^ 
doors,  he  desired    to   be  drawn    into  the  library,  and 
placed  by  the  central  window,  that  he  might  look  down 
upon  the  Tweed.     Here  he  cxpres.setl  a  wii^h  that  I 
should  read  to  him,  and  when  I  asked  him  from  what 
book,  he  .said:  "Need  you  ask?    There  is  but  one. '  '" 
I  chose  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel:  he  listen- 
ed with   mild  devotion,  and  said   when   1   had  done: 
"Well,  this  is  a  great  comfort— I  have  followed  you 
distinctly,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  yet  to  be  my.self  again." 
In  this  placid  frame  he  was  again  put  to  bed,  and  had" 
manv  hours  of  soft  .slumber. 


On  Monday  he  remained  in  bed  and  seemed  extreme- 
ly feeble;  but  after  breakfa.st  on  Tuesday  the  17th  he 
appeared  revived  somewhat,  and  was  again  wheeled 
about  on  the  turf.     Presently  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  ^ 
and   after   dozing   for   perhaps    half-an-hour.    started 
awake,  and  shaking  the  plaids  we  had  put  about  him 
from  off  his  shoulders,  said:  "This  is  sad  idleness.     I 
shall  forget  what  I  have  been  thinking  of,  if  I  doti't  set 
it  down  now.     Take  me  into  my  own  room,  and  fetch'* 
the  keys  of  my  desk. "     He  re{)eated  this  so  earnestly, 
that  we  could  not  refuse:  his  daughters  wei>t  into  his 
study,   opened   his  writing-desk,   and   laid   paper  and 
pens  in  the  usual  order,  and  I  then  moved  him  through 
the  hall  and  into  the  spot  where  he  had  always  been** 
accustomed  to  work.     When  the  chair  was  placed  at 
the  desk,  and  he  found  him.self  in  this  old  position,  he 
smiled  and  thanked  us,  ami  said:  "  Xow  give  me  my 
pen,  and  leave  me  for  a  little  to  myself. "     Sophia  put 
the  pen  into  his  hand,  and  he  endeavoured  to  close  his 
fingers  upon  it,  but  they  refused  their  office — it  dropped 
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on  the  paper.  He  sank  baek  among  his  pillows,  silent 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks;  hut  composing  himself 
by-and-by,  motioned  me  to  wheel  him  out  of  doors 
again.  Laidlaw  met  us  at  the  porch,  and  took  his  turn 
»of  the  chair.  Sir  Walter,  after  a  little  while,  again 
dropped  into  slumber.  When  he  was  awaking,  Laidlaw 
said  to  me:  "Sir  Walter  has  had  a  little  repose. " 
"No,  Willie,"  said  he,  "no  repose  for  Sir  Walter  but 
in  the  grave. ' '     The  tears  again  rushed  from  his  eyes. 

•""Friends,"  said  he,  "don't  let  me  expose  myself— 
get  me  to  bed— that's  the  only  place." 

With  this  .scene  ended  our  glimp.sc  of  daylight.  Sir 
Walter  never,  I  think,  left  his  room  afterwards,  and 
hardly  his  bed,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle 

"of  the  day;  and  after  another  week  he  was  unable 
even  for  this. 


As  I  was  dressing  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  17th 
of  September,  Nicolson  came  into  my  room^  and  told 
me  that  his  master  had  awoke  in  a  state  of  composure 

^°  and  consciousness,  and  wished  to  see  me  immediately. 
I  found  him  entirely  himself,  though  in  the  last  extreme 
of  feebleness.  His  eye  was  clear  and  calm— every 
trace  of  the  wild  fire  of  delirium  extinguished.  ' '  Lock- 
hart,"  he  said,  "I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to 

^  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good  man— be  virtuous — be  religi- 
ous—be a  good  man.  Nothing  eKse  will  give  you  any 
comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  here. ' '  He  paused,  and 
I  said :  ' '  Shall  I  send  for  Sophia  and  Anne?  "  »  "  x^^ » > 
said  he,  "don't  disturb  them.     Poor  souls!     I  know 

'"they  were  up  all  night.  God  bless  you  all."  With 
this  he  sunk  into  a  very  tranquil  sleep,  and,  indeed,  he 
scarcely  afterwards  gave  any  sign  of  consciousness, 
except  for  an  instant  on  the  arrival  of  his  sons. 

They,  on  learning  that  the  scene  was  about  to  close, 

1  Sophia  and  Anne— The  daughters  of  Scott.     Sophia  was 
the  wife  of  Lockhart. 
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ohtainod  a  new  Iravo  of  al.srnro  from  their  posf^  ..,,..1 
both  reached  Ahlmtsf^.r.!  on  f  h..  lOth.  About  hj.If-|,.,.t, 
one  P.M.  on  the  21st  of  Sepl.-nihor.  Sir  Waiter  l.r,.a(lM.d 
his  Ia.st  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children.  It  u-is  i 
beautiful  day— .^o  warm  that  evcrv  window  w.-is  wide- 
open— and  .so  rH'rfectly  .still,  that  the  .sound  of  all  others 
most  delicious  to  his  ear.  the  gentle  rippl(.  of  the  Tweed 
over  its  lobbies,  was  di.stinctlv  audible  as  we  knelt 
around  the  bed,  and  hi.s  eldest  son  ki.s.sed  and  clos(.(l 
his  eyes.  ,„ 

John-  C.ibson   Lockhart  [17!I2-1S.'>4]. 
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From  The  Ihhrtnbh-  Dtuhv 


Ax  old  yellow  van.  the  "Cotnet, 


the  edge  of  the  dow 


together  like  jwas  in  a  bladd 


ns   and    shakinj;    it 


came  jolting  along 


s    occupants 


groom  did  not  mind  th 


or.     The  bride  and  bride- 


is  much;  but  the  Registrar  of 
iirriages.  who  had  bound  them  '' 

hours 


Births.  Deaths,  and  M 

in  wedlock  at  the   Bible  Christian  Chapel  two  1 


before.  wa.s  discomforted  by  a  pair  of  tight  boots, 
that  nipped  cruelly  whenever  he  stuck  out  his  feet  to 
keep  his  efiuilibrium. 

Nevertheless,  his  mood  was  genial;  for  the  voun-^" 
people  had  taken  his  suggestion  and  accjuired  a'  copv 
of  their  certificate.  This  meant  five  extra  shillii,.-  in 
his  pocket.  Therefore,  when  the  van  drew  up  .-it  the 
cros.s-roads  for  him  to  alight,  he  wished  them  lo.,..  lil,. 
and  happiness  with  quite  a  fatherly  air. 

shm3?niH^*ff  •  ;"/'r   ^'*'^"   i"'li^-'t^-s.   '"«  a    fan.  if,,)    u-,n    ..f 


velinps.     The  olti  Rej^'ist 
and  beautiful   sprin 


rar.  under  thr  inspir.itinn  ..fa  bris^ht 


«  tnorniriK.   fctls   like  a   box 


:."'s:ji':'.«'" '" «""'.'  •--^8ain%:„„-„/B/'£';'iK.::.i' 
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"You  can't  guess  where  I'm  bound  for.       It's  to 

pay  my  old  mother  a  visit.     Ah,  family  life's  the  pretty 

life— that  ever  /  should  say  it!" 

They  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  be  cynical,  more 

"than  other  men.     And  the  bride,  in  whose  eyes  this 

elderly   gentleman   with  the  tight  boots  appeared  a 

rosy-winged  Cupid,  waved  her  handkerchief  until  the 

vehicle  had  sidled  round  the  hill,  resembling  in  its 

progress  a  very  infirm  crab  in  a  hurry. 

As  a  fact,  the  Registrar  wore  a  silk  hat,  a  suit  of 
black  West-of-England  broadcloth,  a  watch-chain  made 
out  of  his  dead  wife's  hair,  and  two  large  seals  that 
clashed  together  when  he  moved.  His  face  was  wide 
and  round,  with  a  sanguine  complexion,  gray  side- 
'-  whiskers,  and  a  cicatrix  across  the  chin.  He  had  shav- 
ed in  a  hurry  that  morning;  for  the  wedding  was  early, 
and  took  place  on  the  extreme  verge  of  his  district. 
His  is  a  beautiful  office— recording  day  by  day  the 
solemnest  and  most  mysterious  events  in  nature.  Yet, 
^"standing  at  the  cross-roads,  between  down  and  wood- 
land, under  an  April  sky  full  of  sun  and  southwest 
wnd,  he  threw  the  ugliest  shadow  in  the  landscafje. 

The  road  towards  the  coast  dipi)ed— too  steeply  for 
tight  boots— down  a  wooded  coombe;'  and  he  followed 
^it,  treading  delicately.     The  hollow  of  the  V  ahead, 
where  the  hills  overlapped  against  the  pale  blue,  was 
powdered  with  a  faint  brown  bloom,  soon  to  be  green,— 
an  infinity   of  bursting  buds.     The  larches  stretched 
their  arms  upwards,  as  men  'vakiag.  The  yellow  was  out 
on  the  gorse,2  with  a  heady''  scent  like"^a  pineapple's; 
and  between  the  bushes  spread  the  gray  film  of  coming 
bluebells.     High  up,  the  pines  sighed  along  the  ridge 
turmng  paler;  and  far  down,  where  the  brook  ran,  a 
mad  duet  was  going  on  between  thrush  and  chaffinch,— 
1  coombe — A  hollow  in  a  hillside. 
^  gorge — Furze  bushes. 
'  heady— Penetrating,  intoxicating. 
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^'rhar  up    r/urr  up,  (Jucni!-     '^i'lip,  clip,  clip,  and 
kiss  me-SucH! ' '-one  u^M,in.st  t he  .,t her. 

Tw,  r'    ^''^  l;?^"''""'"   "f   the    Itewistrar   of    Jiirths, 
l>eaths,  and  Marriages  chanRed  a.s  he  desoemled  the 
valley.     At  hrst  he  went  from  side  to  side,  he -au-se  the » 
loose  stones  were  sharp  and  lay  unevenly;  .oon  he 
ziKzaKKcd  for  another  i,uriK,se,-to  peer  into  the  bank 
or  violets,  to  find  a  gap  between  the  trees  where,  by 
bending  down  with  a  hand  on  each  knee  and  his  head 
tilteU  back,  he  could  see  the  primroses  stretching  in  «° 
broad  sheets  to  the  very  edge  of  the  jjine  woods.      By 
frequent  tilting,  his  collar  broke  from  its  stud  and  his 
silk  hat  settled  far  back  on  his  neck.     Next  ho  unbut- 
onecl  his  waistcoat  and  loosened  his  l,races;  but  no 
he  c(.u  ,1  not  skip,-his  boots  were  too  tight.     He  looked  "^ 

at  each  tree  as  he  passed.     "If  1  could  onlv  see " 

he  muttered.     "I'll  swear  there  used  to  be'one  on  the 
right,  just  here." 

Hut  he  could  not  find  it  here,-perhaps  his  memory 
misgave    him;  and    pre.sently    turned    with    decision, » 
climbed  the  low  fence  on  his  loft,  between  him  and  the 
hollow  of  the  coombe,  ami  dropjjed  into  the  plantation 
on  the  other  side.     Here  the  ground   was  white  in 
patches  with  anemones;  and  as  his  feet  crushed  them 
descending,  the  babel  of  the  birds  grew  louder  and « 
louder. 

He  issued  on  a  small  do;,  ring  by  the  edge  of  the  brook, 
where  the  grass  was  a  doUcate  green,  each  blade  pushing 
up  straight  as  a  spear-point  from  the  cruml)Iod  earth 
Here  were  more  anemones,  between  patches  «f  last* 
years  bracken,'  and  on  the  further  slope  a  mass  of 
daffodils.  He  pulled  out  a  pocket-knife  that  had  sharp- 
ened some  hundreds  of  quill  pens,  and  l(K,king  to  his 
right,  found  what  he  wanted  at  once. 

It  was  a  sycamore,  on  which  the  buds  wore  swelling.  "^ 
He  cut  a  small  twig,  as  big  round  as  liis  middle  finger. 

» bracken— Fern. 
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and  sittin;;  hinisrlf  down  on  a  barkod  lojj  oln.so  by, 
l)eKan  to  moa.sun'  and  <ut  it  t<»  a  span't*  lrn«th,  av(»i<linff 
all  knotH.  Then.  takitiK  the  knife  hy  t  he  hhidc  Iwtwecn 
finder  and  thunih.  hv.  tai»|)e<l  the  hark  gently  with  the 
"tortoise-shell  hamlle.  And  as  he  tapfwd.  ]\\h  faee  went 
hack  to  hoyhoiwl  a^'ain,  in  spite  of  the  wiile-whiskers, 
!ih»J  his  mouth  was  pursed  up  to  a  silent  tune. 

Tor  ten  iiunut<'M  the  t;  |.iii;i  continued,  the  hinls 
eeased  their  eontention,  and   broke  out  restlessly  at 

'"int.'rvajs.  \  rabbit  aeross  the  brcMjk  paused  and 
iis'oneil  at  lie  funnel-sha|K'd  mouth  of  his  hole,  which 
caujiht  the  -ound  and  redoubled  it. 

"Confound  these  boots!"  said  the  ReKi.strar.  and 
pulling  them  off,  tr.-sed  them  amonjf  the  primroses. 

"^They  were  "elastic-sidts. " 

Tlie  tapping  ceased.  A  breath  of  the  landward 
breeze  cafii<>  up,  combing  out  the  tanjrle  that  winter 
had  made  iti  the  jjrass.  eanyht  the  brook  on  the  e^l^e  of 
a  tiny  f;dl.  and  putTed  it  back  six  inches  in  a  spray  of 

^"small  diamonds.  It  quickene'l  the  whole  copse.  The 
oak  saplings  rubbed  their  old  leaves  one  on  another, 
as  folks  rub  their  hands,  feeling  life  and  w.-irmth;  the 
chestnut  buds  nn.ped  like  an  infant's  fin;;ers;  and  the 
chorus  broke  out  afrain.the  thrush  leadinj;.— "  7'/j/m/, 

-'  tiurru.  rhipprwre;  tin-dr,  ti(>-Ur:  (pa en,  qurvn,  quf-een!" 

In  a  moment  or  two  he  broke  off  su(hlenly,  and  a 

honey-bee  shot  out  of  an  anemone-bell  like  a  shell  from 

a   mortar.'     For  a   new  sound  disconcerted   them— a 

_^ sound  sharp  and  piercintt.     The  Heiristrar  had  finished 

^'his  whistle  and  was  blowinj?  like  mad,  moving  his 
fin«rers  up  and  down.  Havinii  proved  his  instrument, 
he  dived  his  hand  into  his  tail-pocket  and  drew  out  a 
roll,  tied  round  with  ribbon.     It  was  the  folded  leather- 

^  bound  volume  in  which  he  kept  his  blank  certificates. 
And  spreadinjr  it  on  his  knees,  he  took  his  whistle  ajrain 
and   blew,  reaMn-;  his  music  from  the  blank  pages, 
^mortar — A  short  can     ,i  with  a  large  bore. 
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and  pipiriR  ft  strain  he  had  never  dreamed  of.     For  he 
whistled  of  Births  and  MarriaKes. 

O  happy  RcKistrar!  O  happy,  happy  Registrar! 
You  will  never  jjet  into  those  elastir-sidrs  again.  Your 
feet  swell  as  they  tap  the  swelling  earth,  and  at  eaih  • 
tap  the  flowers  push,  the  sap  cliinhs,  the  spetk  of  life 
moves  in  the  hedge-s[)arrow*s  <gg;  while  far  awav  on 
the  downs,  with  each  tap  the  yellow  van  takes  hriile 
and  groom  a  foot  nean-r  felicity.  It  is  hard  work  in 
worsted  socks;  for  you  smite  with  the  vehemence  of" 
Pan,'  and  I'an  had  a  hoof  of  horn. 

The  Registrar's  mother  live<l  in  the  fishing  village, 
two  miles  (U»wn  the  cooml)e.     Ilcr  cottage  leant    hack 
against  the  cliff  .so  closely  that   the  hoys,  as   they  fol- 
lowed  the  |)ath  above,  couM  to.ss  tabs  of  turf  down  her" 
chimney;  and  this  was  her  chief  annoyance. 

Now  it  was  close  to  the  dinner-hour,  and  she  stood 
in  her  kitchen  beside  a  pot  of  stew  that  simmered  over 
the  wreck-wood  fire. 

Suddenly   a  great    lump  of  earth   and    grass  came* 
bouncing  (h>wn  the  chinmey.  striking  from  side  to  side, 
and  .soased  into  the  pot.  scattering  tlie  hot  stew  over 
the  hearth-stone  and  splashing  her  from  head  tr)  font. 

Quick  as  thought  she  caught  up  a  l)esonj' and  rushed 
out  around  the  corner  of  the  cottage.  » 

"You  young  adders!"  she  J)egan. 
A  big  man  .stood  on  the  slope  above  her. 
"Mother,  cuff  my  head,  that's  a  dear.     I  couhln't 
help  doin'  it." 

It  was  the  elderly  Registrar.  His  hat,  collar,  tie* 
and  waistcoat  were  awry;  his  boots  were  slung  on  the 
\yalking-stick  over  his  shoulder;  .stuck  in  his  mouth  and 
lit  was  a  twist  of  root-fibre,  sucji  as  count rv  boys  use 
for  lack  of  cigars,  and  he  himself  had  used  fortvvenrs 
before.  '   '         „ 

«  Pan— The  pod  of  the  shepherds,   represented   r.s  havinir 
horns  and  Kf)ats  feet.  ■>«imiik 

2  beaom— A  broom,  sometimes  made  of  twigs  or  of  heather. 
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The  old  woman  turned  to  an  ash  colour,  leant  on  her 
besom,  and  gasped. 

"William  Henry!" 

' '  I'm  not  drunk,  mother :  been  a  Band  of  Hope  these 
^  dozen  years. ' '  He  stepped  down  the  slope  to  her  and 
bent  his  head  low.  "Box  my  ears,  mother,  quick! 
You  used  to  have  a  wonderful  gift  o'  cuffin'. ' ' 

"William  Henry,  I'm  bound  to  do  it  or  die." 

"Then  be  quick  about  it." 

Half  laughing,  half  sobbing,  she  caught  him  a  feeble 
cuff,  and  next  instant  held  him  close  to  her  old  breast. 
The  Registrar  disengaged  himself  after  a  minute, 
brushed  his  eyes,  straightened  his  hat,  picked  up  the 
besom,  and  offered  her  his  arm.  They  passed  into  the 
"cottage  together. 

A.  T.  QuiLLER-CoucH  [1863- 
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From  The  English  M ail-Coach 

But  the  grandest  chapter  of  our  experience,  within 
the  whole  mail-coach  service,  was  on  those  occasions 
when  we  went  down  from  London  with  the  news  of 
victory.     A  period  of  about  ten  years  stretched  from 

20 Trafalgar  to  Waterloo;  the  second  and  third  years  of 
which  period  (1806  and  1807)  were  comparatively 
sterile;  but  the  other  nine  (from  1805  to  1815  inclu- 
sively) furnished  a  long  succession  of  victories;  the 
least  of  which,  in  such  a  contest  of  Titans,  had  an 

^  inappreciable  value  of  position— partly  for  its  absolute 
interference  with  the  plans  of  our  enemy,  but  still  more 
from  its  keeping  alive  through  central  Eur- -  ^  the 
sense  of  a  deep-seated  vulnerability  in  France  Even 
to  tease  the  coasts  of  our  enemy,  to  mortify  ti.    n  by 

*  continual  blockades,  to  insult  them  by  capturing  if  it 
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were  but  a  baubling  schooner  under  the  eyes  of  their 
arrogant  armies,  repeated  from  time  to  time  a  sullen 
proclamation  of  power  lodged  in  one  quarter  to  which 
the  hopes  of  Christendom  turned  in  secret.     How  much 
morj  loudly  must  this  proclamation  have  spoken  in  the' 
audacity  of  having  bearded  the  tlite  of  their  troops, 
and  having  beaten  them  in  pitched  battles !     Five  years 
of  life  it  was  worth  paying  down  for  the  privilege  of  an 
outside  place  on  a  mail-coach,  when  carrving  down  the 
first  tidings  of  any  such  event.     And  it  "is  to  be  noted  '° 
that,  from  our  insular  situation,  and  the  multitude  of 
our  frigates  disposable  for  the  rapid  transmission  of 
mtelligence,  rarely  did  any  unauthorised  rumour  steal 
away  a  prelibation'  from  the  first  aroma  of  the  regular 
despatches.    The  government  news  was  generally  the  " 
earliest  news. 

From  eight  p.m.,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later, 
imagine  the  mails  assembled  on  parade  in  Lombard 
Street,  where,  at  that  time,  and  not  in  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  was  seated  the  General  Post-office.     In  what  ^ 
exact  strength  we  mustered  I  do  not  remember;  but, 
from  the  length  of  each  separate  attelagc,-  we  filled  the 
street,  though  a  long  one,  and  though  we  were  drawn 
up  in  double  file.     On  any  ni^ht  the  spectacle  was 
beautiful.     The  absolute  perfection  of  all  the  appoint-  ^ 
ments    about    the    carriages    and    the    harness,    their 
strength,    their    brilliant    cleanliness,    their    beautiful 
simplicity— but,  more  than  all,  the  royal  magnificence 
of  the  horses— were  what  might  first  have  fixed  the 
attention.     Every  carriage,  on  every  morning  in  the* 
year,  was  taken  down  to  an  official  inspector  for  exam- 
ination—wheels, axles,  linchpins,  poles,  glasses,  lamps, 
were  all  critically  probed  and  tested.     Every  part  of 
every  carriage  had  been  cleaned,  every  horse  had  been 
groomed,  with  as  much  rigour  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  ** 
private  gentleman;  and   that   part   of  the   spectacle 
» prelibation— Foretaste.      2  attelage— Equipage. 
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offered  Itself  always.  But  the  nighl  before  us  is  a 
night  of  victory;  and,  behold!  to  the  ordinary  display, 
what    a    heart-shaking    addition  !-horses,    men,    car- 

5  "T\u    ""'^  "^""^^^^"^  ^"  '^"^^"'«'  ^"^  lowers,  oak-leaves 
and  ribbons.     The  guards,  as  being  oflicially  his  Maj- 
esty s  servants,  and  of  the  coachmen  such  as  are  within 
tlie  privilege  of  the  post-oihce,  wear  the  royal  liveries 
«n  course;  and  as  it  is  summer  (for  all  the  land  victories 
^  ^ve^e  naturally   won  in  summer),  they  wear,  on  this 
hne  evenmg,  these  liveries  exposed  to  view,  without 
any  covering  of  upper  coats.     Such  a  costume,  and  the 
elaborate  arrangement  of  the  laurels  in  their  hats,  dilate 
their  hearts,  by  giving  to  them  openly  a  personal  con- 
X5  f ''^Tu  '"^'^^  *^^  Sreat  news,  in  which  already  they 
have  the  general  interest  of  patriotism      That  great 
national  sentiment  surmounts  and  quells  all  sense  of 
ordinary  distinctions.     Those  passengers  who  happen 
to  be  gentlemen  are  now  hardly  to  be  distinguished  as 
^^such  except  by  dress;  for  the  usual  reserve  of  their 
■  manner  m  speaking  to  the  attendants  has  on  this  night 
melted  away.     One  heart,  one  pride,  r-  >  glory    con- 
nects every    man   by   the    transcendt,.t   bond   of  his 
national    blood.     The   spectators,    who   are  numerous 
beyond  precedent,  express  their  sympathy  with  these 
fervent  feelings  by  continual  hurrahs.     Everv  moment 
are  shouted  aloud  by  the  post-oHice  servants,\ind  sum- 
moned to  draw  up,  the  great  ancestral  names  of  cities 
known  to  history  through  a  thousand  vears-Lincoln, 
^Winchester,   Portsmouth,    Gloucester,   Oxford,  Bristol. 
Manchester     York,    Newcastle,     Edinburgh,    Glasgow, 
Perth,    Stirling,     Aberdeen -expressing   the   grandeur 
of  the  empire  by  the    antiquity  of  its  towns,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the   mail   establishment  by  the  diffusive 
radiation  of  its  separate  missions.     Every  moment  you 
hear  thunder  of  lids  locked  down  upon  the  mail-ba-s 
That  sound  to  each  individual  mail  is  the  signal  for 
'  laurels — Evergreens. 
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drawing  off,  which  process  is  the  finest  part  of  the 
entire  spectacle.     Then  come  the   horses   into   phiv 
Horses!  can  these  be  horses  that  bound  off  with  the 
actions  and  gestures  of  leopards?         What  stir'— what 
sea-like    ferment !— what    a    thundering    of    wheels'— » 
what   a   trampHng    of  hoofs!— what   a  sounding   "of 
trumpets !-what     farewell    cheers-what    rodoublin- 
peals  of  brotherly  congratulation,  connecting  the   name 
of  the   particular   mail— "Liverpool  for  over!  '-with 
the    name    of   the    particular    victorv-"  Jiadajoz  for '« 
ever!    or  "Salamanca  forever!"     The  Imlf-slun.berinLr 
consciousness  that,   all  night  long  and   all   the  next 
da}--perhaps    for   even    a    longer    j^eriod-manv    of 
^    these  mails,  Hke  fire  racing  along  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
will  be  kindling  at  every  instant  new  successions  of'^ 
burning  joy,  has  an  obscure  effect  of  multiplving  the 
victory  Itself,  by  multiplying  to  the  imagination  into 
infinity  the  stages  of  its  progressive  diffusion.     A  fierv 
arrow  seems  to  be  let  loose,  which  from  that  moment 
IS  destined  to  travel,  without  intermission,  westwards -^« 
for  three  hundred  miles— northwards  for  six  hundred- 
and  the  sympathy  of  our  Lombard  p  reet  friends  at 
parting  IS  exalted  a  hundredfold  by  a  sort  of  visionary 
sympathy  with  the  yet  slumbering  sympathies  which 
in  so  vast  a  succession  we  are  going  to  awako.  =5 

Liberated  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  city  and 
issuing  into  the  broad  uncrowded  avenues  of  the  north- 
ern suburbs,  we  soon  begin  to  enter  ui)on  our  natural 
pace  of  ten  miles  an  hour.     In  the  broad  light  of  the 
summer  evening,  the  sun,  perhaps,  only  just  at  the  *> 
point  of  setting,  we  are  seen  from  every  story  of  every 
house.     Heads  of  every  age  crowd  to  the  windows- 
young  and  old  understand  the  langua-e  of  our  victori- 
ous   symbols— and    rolling    vollevs    of    sympathising 
cheers  run  along  us,  behind  us,  and  before  us.     The^ 
beggar,  rearing  himself  against  the  wall,  forgets  his 
lameness— real  or  assumed— thinks  not  of  his  whinin*' 
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trade,  but  stands  erect,  with  bold  exulting  smiles,  as 
we  pass  him.     The  victory  has  healed  him,  and  says, 
Be  thou  whole!     Womci    and  children,  from  garrets 
alike  and  cellars,  through  infinite  London,  look  down 
^  or  look  up  with  loving  eyes  upon  our  gay  ribbons  and 
our    martial    laurels;  sometimes    kis«5    their    hands; 
sometimes  hang  out,  as  signals  of  arfeetion,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,    aprons,    dusters,    anything    that,    by 
catching  the  summer  breezes,  will  express  an  aerial 
'"  jubilation.     On  the  London  side  of  Barnet,  to  which  we 
draw  near  within  a  fr.v  minutes  after  nine,  observe 
that  private  carriage  which  is  approaching  us.     The 
weather  being  so  warm,  the  glasses  are  all  down;  and 
one  may  read,  as  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  everything 
'Hhat  goes  on  within.     It  contains  three  ladies — one 
likely  to  be  "mamma,"  and  two  of  seventeenor  eighteen, 
who  are  probably  her  daughters.     What  lovely  ani- 
mation,   what    beautiful    unpremeditated  pantomime, 
explaining  to  us  every  syllable  that  passes,  in  these  in- 
^genuous  gi.ls!     By  the  sudden  start  and  raising  of  the 
hands,  on  first  discovering  our  laurelled   equipage! — 
by  the  sudden  movement  and  appeal  to  the  elder  lady 
from  both  of  them — and  by  the  heightened  colour  on 
their  animated  countenances,  we  can  almost  hear  them 
assaying,     "See,    see!     Look    at     their    laurels!     Oh, 
mamma!  there  has  been  a  great  battle  in  Spain;  and 
it  has  been  a  great  victory."     In  a  moment  we  are 
on  the  point  of  passing  them.     We  passengei-s — 1  on 
the  box,  and  the  two  on  the  roof  behind  me — raise  our 
^hats  to  the  ladies;  the  coachman  makes  his  profes- 
sional salute  with  the  whip;  the  guard  even,  though 
punctilious  on  the  matter  of  his  dignity  as  an  officer 
under  the  crown,  touches  his  hat.     The  ladies  move  to 
us,  in  return,  with  a  winning  graciousness  of  gesture; 
^all  smile  on  each  side  in  a  way  that    nobody    could 
misunderstand,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  grand  na- 
tional   sympathy  could    so    instantaneously    prompt. 
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Uh,  no,  they  will  n,.t  say  that.      They  raimot   donv- 

!   tor        ""h  ^'"">-t'^^^  f'"*  this  ni^ht  they  are  our 
sister;,    gentle  or  simple,  scholar  or  illiterate  servant 
lor  twel.e  hours  to  come,  we  cm  the  outsi.ie  have  the- 
honour  to  he  their  brothers.     Those  poor  women,  a-ain 
Who  stop  to  gaze  upon  us  with  delight  at  the  entrance 
ot  Barnet    and  seem,  by  their  air  of  weariness,  to  be 
returning  from  lalx.ur^lo  you  mean  to  sav  that  they 
are    washerwomen    and    charwomen?     Oh",    mv    poor'" 
triend,  you  are  quite  mistaken.     I  assure  vou   they 
stand  in  a  far  higher  rank;  for  this  one  night'thev  feel 
themselves  by  birthright  to  be  daughters  of  England 
and  answer  to  no  humbler  title. 

Every  joy,   however,  even  rapturous  jov— such  is" 
the  sad  law  of  earth-may  carry  with  it  grief,  or  fear 
ot  grief,  to  some.     Three  miles  beyond  Barnet.  we  see 
approaching  us  another  private  carriage,  nearlv  repeat- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  former  case.     Here    also 
the  glasses   are   all   down-here,   also,   is   an   elderly^" 
ady  seated, --but  the  two  daughters  are  missing;  for 
the  single  young  person  sitting  bv  the   ladvs  side 
seems  to  be  an  attendant -so  I  judge  from  her  dress' 
and   her  air  of   respectful   reserve.     The   lady    is   in 
mourning;  and    her    countenance    expresses   'sorrow  ^ 
At  ftrst  she  does  not  look  up;  so  that  I  believe  she 
IS  not   aware  of  our  approach,   until  she   hears   the 
measured    beating   of   our    horses'    hoofs.     Then    she 
raises  her  eyes  to  settle  them  painfullv  on  our  tri- 
umphal eqmpage.     Our  decorations  explain  the  case^ 
to  her  at  once;  but  she  beholds  them  with  apparent 
anxiety,  or  even  with  terror.     Some  time  l)efore  this, 
1,  fanding  It  difficult  to  hit  a  flving  murk,  when  em- 
barrassed by  the  coachman':    -erson  and  reins  inter- 
vening, had  given  to  the  guai  i  a  "Courier"   evening*-' 
paper,  containing  the  gazette,  for  the  next  carriage  that 
might  pass.     Accordingly  he  tossed  it  in,  so  folded 
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that  the  huge  capitals  expressinR  some  such  legend 
as-<.LORious  vicTouv,  might  catch  the  eye  at  once 
To  see  the  paper,  ho^vever,  at  all.  interpreted  as  it  "^s 
by  ou,  ensigns  of  triumph,  explained  everything    and 
If  the  guard  were  right  in  thinking  the  lady  to  hayc 

S?u1  VTV  r'rf  ^•™^'  '*  could  not  be 
doubtful  that  she  had  suffered  some  deep  personal 
affliction  in  connection  with  this  Spanish  war 

Here  now.  was  the  case  of  one  who,  haying  formerly 
-suffered,    might,   erroneously   perhaps,    l.e   distreW 
herself  with  anticipations  of  another  similar  suffering: 
That  same  night,  and  hardly  three  hours  later,  occur- 
red the  reverse  case.     A  poor  woman,  who  too  prob- 

fered  the   heaviest   afflictions   by  the  battle,   blindly 
allowed  herself  to  express  an  exultation  so  unmeasured 
in  the  news  and  its  details,  as  gave  to  her  the  appear- 
ance  which  amongst  Celtic  Highlanders  is  called  fey 
This  was  at  some  little  town  where  we  changed  horses 

h«  I  r'.  Z  '"'"'  f''  ^^^"^^^*-     «°"^^  f-i?  or  wake 
had  kept  the  people  up  out  of  their  beds,  and  had  occas- 
ioned a  partial  illumination  of  the  stalls  and  booths 
presenting    an    unusual    but    very    impressive   effect! 
We  saw  many  lights  moving  about  ^  we  drew  near; 
and  perhaps  the  most  striking  scene  on  the  whole  route 
was  our  reception  at  this  place.     The  flashing  of  torches 
and  the  beautiful  radiance  of  blue  lights  (technically, 
Bengal  lights    upon  the  heads  of  our  horses;  the  fine 
effect    of   such    a   showery   and   ghostly   illumination 
falling  upon  our  flowers  and  glittering  laurels;  whilst 
all  around  ourselves,  that  formed  a  centre  of  light  the 

bfack'n?  ^T"'"^  '"  '^'  ^^^^  ^"^  «^^ks  in^  massy 
blackness-  these  optical  splendours,  together  with  the 
^  prodigious  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  composed  a  picture 
at  once  scenical  and  affecting,  theatrical  and  holy.  As 
we  staid  for  three  or  four  minutes,  I  alighted;  and 
immediately  from  a  dismantled  stall  in  the  street 
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where  no  doubt  8he  had  been  nrP«W?i„„  fi         ,      , 
earlier  part  of  the  night.  adTan^ed  e    eVv'"a"l\,!  ^ 

had  drawn  her  attention  upon  mysilf'    The    I    A 
which  we  were  carrying  down  to  the  provin  -^    n  Iv 
occasion,  was  the  ini,K.rfect  one  of  Tala've  a-   ..^rfe 
for  Its  results,  such  was  the  virtual  treache      '.^  (1, 
Spanish  general,  Cucsta,  but  not  im^rfec     n  ifJ 

b'atr  TheTt;-- '  vv '-  ^^^^^oZ:::7z 

rnnln;'  ^S'^^tion  of  her  enthusiasm  had  been  so  •» 

conspicuous  when  listening,  and  when  first  anphil  ff' 
information,  that  I  could  not  but  ask  he    i    si  e  ha 

me  as  she  made  that  answer.     This  suljinie  reirimrnf 

-S«°  "stff  "r-  ■'"""■"  "■'^■"  '■-■»"" TiS 

raising  jns  hat  to  their  memorv    hnrl  mori«  tUr. 

cleared  the  trench  is  nowhere  stated.     Thoi  who  2 

rS"^T'  """'  '"""  "P«"  ^'-  enemv  w   h  such 

'vinity  of  fervour  (I  use  the  word  divinit,  by  desTin  - 

.  mspiration  of  God  must  have  prompted  this  mote-' 

nt  to  those  whom  even  then  he  was  callin-  to  his 

presence)   that  two  results  followed.     As  regarded  t le 

enemy    this  23d  Dragoons,  not,  I  believe,  ^orSat 

olumn^stfh  '"'  f  f  ^^^°"^'  ^^'^y^^  ^  f'-h-" 
nl^Tj  f^^/^°"«^nd  strong,  then  ascended  the  hill 
and  fixed  the  gaze  of  the  whole  French  armv      As 

"e'bee'T^T'  ^'^  '''  ^^-^^    supposSHt  firl 
beheve  r,^     ' •  "?'  annihilated;  but  eventually, 
1  believe,  about  one  in  four  survived.     And  this   then  -^ 

glorified  'ZT\r  rf  "T  '"'^^'y  f-  --«  ho"r« 
glorified  and  hallowed  to  the  ear  of  all  London,  as 
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lyiiiK  strotrhcd,  by  a  Inrge  nmjnritv,  upon  one  bloody 
acjcldamd'— in  which  the  young  trooi)er  served  whose 
mother  was  now  tuliiing  in  a  spirit  of  such  joyoiis 
^enthusiasm.     Did   1  toll   her  ti»e  truth?    Had   I  the 
•  heart  to  break  up  her  dreams?     No.     To-morrow,  said 
I  to  myself— to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  will  publish 
the  worst.     For  one  ni^ht  more,  wherefore  ^nould  she 
not  sleep  in  peace?    After  to-morrow,  the  chances  are 
too   many  that  peace   will  forsake  her  pillow.     This 
brief  jespite,  then,  let  her  owe  to  my  gift  and  my  for- 
bearance,    liut,  if  I  told  her  not  of  the  bloo<ly   price 
that  had  been  paid,  not,  therefore,  was  I  silent  on  the 
contributions  from  her  s(m's  regiment  to  that  day's  ser- 
^  vice  and  glory.     I  showed  her  not  the  funeral  banners 
'  under  which  the  noble  regiment  was  sleeping.     I  lifted 
not  the  overshadowing  laurels  from  the  bloodv  trench 
m  which  ho:  o  and  rider  lay  mangled  together.     But 
1  told  her  how  these  dear  children  of  England,  officers 
^^and  privates,  had  leaped  their  horses  over  all  obstacles 
as  gaily  as  hunters  to  the  morning's  chuse.     I  told  her 
how  they  rode  their  horses  into  the  mists  of  death 
(saying  to  myself,  but  not  saying  to  her),  and  laid 
down  their  young  lives  for  thee,  O  mother  England! 
_as  willingly— poured  out  their  noble  blood  as  cheer- 
-' fully —us  ever,  after  a  long  day's  sport,  when  infnnts, 
they  had  rested  tiioir  wearied  heads  upon  their  m.  h- 
er's  knees,  or  had  sunk  to  sleep  in  her  arms.     Strange 
it  is,  yet  true,  that  she  seemed  to  have  no  fears  for  her 
^  son's  safety,  even  after  this  knowledge  that  the    23d 
Dragoons  hatl  been  memorably  engaged;  but  so  -nuch 
was  she  enraptured  by  the  knowledge  ihsX  his  regi- 
ment, and  therefore  that  he,  had  rendered  conspicuous 
service  in  the  dreadful  conflict— a  service  which  had 
^actually  made  them,  within  the  last  twelve  hours,  the 
foremost  topic  of  conversation  in  London— so  abso- 
lutely  was   fear   swallowed   up  in  joy— that,   in  the 
1  aceldama— Field  of  blood. 
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mcro  Hi,„pli,.ity  c,f  her  fervent  nnture.  the  po^r  won.an 
hreu  her  ar.n.s  n.u.ul  .ny  ne.k.  as  she.  thm.«ht    "f   ." 

Thovas   I),,  y,-.MKv[l7s-,-|s.-„),. 


THh  liATTLK  OF  Dl'NBAR' 

From  Oliver  Cromu'dl-s  Lntrrs  a,td  Speeches. 

AvD  now  farther,  on  the  «reat  scale,  we  are  to  ren^orL-  -. 
v-ery  spena  ly  that  there  i.s  just  one  other ' '  p"ss  'I.™ 
I  e  Hrocksburn;  and  this  is  precisely  where^the  L  n     „ 

Burn  nf  ll     U     /l^  ^'"^"^  '"^^^  **'^»  ««  »«^^-  ^•''"««es  the - 

lonj  leet  deep,  flattening:  itself  out  here  once  mom 
into  a  passable  slojxv  passable,  but  stiirLron  , 
southern  or  Lesley  side,  still  n/ounting  up  tZe  \v  h 
rcMho    )  ""■»",;'■'  '""  ^  '"«'^  table-,n.uncr7>uro  . 

shc^l  ,n^e  !  ?""  "'"•'  f  '"'■'''^'^'  "f  *'»«  I^anunennoor,  a 
short  nnle    o  your  right,  widually  gathers  itself 

lond^'       I       '  "^r'"  ""  ''^"'^  ^^'^'>"^   the  present 
Londo         A  as  you  discover  after  long  drearv  dim  Z 

Battle  of  Dunbar  long  ago.     Read  in  the  Jxtinct  o^d 
Pamphlets,  and  ever  again  obstinatelv  read.     Ion  e 
ght  rise  in  them,  look  even  with  unniilita;   ev        t 
the  ground  as  it  now  is,  you  do  at  last  obtain  sma 

Su^nr  1  '"^'^^'  '""''''''  '--  --»  there" w. 
gradualb   coalesce  into  a  kind  of  image  for  vou;  and 

Scottish  Rovalist  .™"/?'n^dcr  Ti-lev'^' n^'r  ^^'''""  ^"^  ^^e 
seaport  n^ar  the  montl  of  th^  pfrth^  f  iP"iu"'''  '^'  ''  s"^^" 
of  Edinburgh.  ^"^^'^  "^  P"'"th.  27  miles  east 
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8«mc.  Hpcptrum'  of  the  Fact  Incomes  vl«il)le;  rises 
ventfthle,  face  to  face  on  you,  f^rim  ami  sad  in  the  depths 
of  the  (.Id  dead  Time.  Ycm,  my  travollinR  friends, 
^  vehicuhitinK  m  gigs  or  otherwise  over  *hat  piece  of 
London  road,  you  may  say  to  yourselves,  Here  without 
monument- is  the  grave  of  a  v/diant  thing  which  was 
done  under  the  Sun;  the  footprint  of  a  Hero,  not  yet 
quite  undistinguishable,  is  here!— 

' '  Tlie  Lord  (loneral  about  four  oVh)ck, ' '  say  the  old 
"  Pamphlots, ' '  went  into  the  Town  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment," a  hasty  hite  dinner,  or  early  supjxjr,  whichever 
we  may  call  it ;  "  and  very  soon  returned  hack, ' '  having 
written  Sir  Arthur's  Ixtter,^'  1  think,  in  the  interim. 
^  Coursinj;  about  the  field,  with  enough  of  things  to  order; 
walking  at  last  with  Lambert  in  the  Park  or  (larden  of 
lirocksmouth  House,  he  discerns  that  Lesley  is  astir  on 
the   Hill-side;  altering  his  position  somewhat.     That 
Lesley,  in  fact,  is  coming  wholly  down  to  the  basis  of 
_^the  Hill,  where  his  horse  had  been  since  sunrise;  com- 
ing wholly  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Brook  and  glen, 
among  the  sloping  harvest-fields  there;  and  also  is 
bringing  up  his  left  wing  of  horse,  most  part  of  it, 
towards    his    right;  edging   himself,   "shogging,"   as 
Oliver  calls  it,  his  whole  line  more  and  more  to  the  right! 
His  meaning  is  to  get  hold  of  Brocksmouth  House 
and  the  pass  of  the  Brook  there,  after  which  it  will  be 
free  to  him  to  attack  us  when  he  will!— Uslev,  in  fact, 
considers,  or  at  least  the  Committee  of  Estates  and 
^Kirk  consider,  that  Oliver  is  lost;  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  nmst  not  be  left  to  retreat,  but  nmst  be  attacked  and 
annihilated  here. 

At  sight  of  this  movement,  Oliver  suggests  to  Lam- 
bert standing  b.-  '  u,  Does  it  not  give  us  an  advantage, 
if  we,  insteaa  of  him,  like  to  begin  the  attack?     Here  is 

1  spectrum — ^An  after-image. 

2  Sir  Arthur's  letter— A  letter    of  vSir  Arthur  Hasclri" 
at  that  time  governor  of  Newcastle. 
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the  enemy's  riRht  win«  rcninK  "Ut  to  the  ot)on  ^u.wo 
free  to  iK.  attacke<l  on  any  ni.le;  ami  the  ,nai,.-       M,: 
anTfhrM'"  r7^^'«'"P'"««-''nd  between  Doon    I  I 
and  the  Brook,  has  no  room  to  mana-uvro  <,r  nssist 
beat  th.s  n^ht  w.n«  where  it  n.,w  Htan.l.s;  tak.  it  i  ^ 
flank   and   front    with   an  overpoworinK   fone  -      Z 
hoir,"T'*  f  "'^'^  "'«'"-»>"ttlo.  the  whole,  annv    « 
beaten!     Lamln-rt   eagerly   a«s»  .ts.    <'ha.l    meant    to 
say  the  same  thin,."     Monk,  who  con.es  u""     t  e 
moment,    likewise  assents;   as  the  other  Off lers  do  '- 
wht'M  the  case  ks  set  In^fore  them.     It  is  the  plar,  rcsohc  j 

And  so  the  soldiers  stand  to  their  arms,  or  he  within 
instant  reach  o,  ,neir  arms,  all  night;  being  upon    n- 
engagement  very  difficult  indeed.     The  night    swil 
and  wet;--2nd  of  September  means  12th  'n  our  cal  - 

ste^t  and  h"rw^""  ^'^''  ''''^'  "'"""«  ^"'"-'^  of 
sleet  and  hail.     Whoever  has  a  heart  for  praver    let 

him  pray  now    for  the  wrestle  of  death  is  a{  hand  - 

rray ,— and  withal  keep  his  powder  dry !     A  nd  be  re-ul v 

for  extremities,  and  quit  himself  like  a  man!-Thus  t'hev 

«rock  Kivulet  long  memorable  to  n.e.  o  English 
have  some  tents;  the  Scots  have  nr„ie.  >,e  hoane='' 
sea  moans  bodeful,  swinging  lo^v  and  heavv  agaii^t 
these  whinstone>  bays;  the  sea  an.  the  ten.pest  a  e 
abroad,  all  else  asleep  bm  u.,-aml  .here  is  One  that 
rides  on  the  wings  of  the  ^  ;vl. 

nJ.rT'^'  ^.f'?^  V"!  ^^"^  "'"'"'"S  th^  '"^"'t^b  foot,  by» 
m^f  .       ^,^  ^Jo'-^^'^neral  .say  some,  extinguish  their 
matches,  all  but  two  in  a  companv;  cower  under  the 
corn-shocks,  seeking  some  imperfect  shelter  and  .sleep 
Be  wakeful,  ye  English;  watch,  and  prav,  and  keep 
your  powder  dry.     About  four  o'clock  com^s  order  to^ 

»  whinstone-Any  dark  coloured,  rock  not  easily  broken. 
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my  pudding-headed  Yorkshire  friend,»  that  his  regiment 
must  mount  and  march  straightway;  his  and  various 
other  regiments  march,  pouring  swiftly  to  the  left  to 
^Brocksmouth  House,  to  the  Pass  over  the  Brock. 
"  With  overpowering  force  let  us  storm  the  Scots  right 
wmg  there;  heat  that,  and  all  is  beaten. 

Major  Hodgson  riding  along,   heard,   he  says,  "a 

Cornet  praying  in  the  night;"  a  company  of  poor  men, 

^^  I  thmk,  making  worship  there,  under  the  void  Heaven 

before  battle  joined.     Major  Hodgson,  giving  his  charge 

to  a  brother  Officer,  turned  aside  to  listen  for  a  minute, 

and  worship  and  pray  along  with  them;  haply  his  last 

prayer  on  this  earth,  as  it  might  prove  to  be.     But  no; 

^^  this  Cornet  prayed  with  such  effusion  as  was  wonderful,' 

and  imparted  strength  to  my  Yorkshire   friend,  who 

strengthened  his  men  by  telling  them  of  it.     And  the 

Heavens  in  their  mercy,  I  think,  have  opened  us  a  way 

of  deliverance!— The  Moon  gleams  out,  hard  and  blue 

_^ riding  among  hail-clouds;  and  over  St.  Abb's  Head  a 

streak  of  dawn  is  rising. 

And  now  is  the  hour  when  the  attack  should  be,  and 
no  Lambert  is  yet  here,  he  is  ordering  the  line  far  to 
the  right  yet;  and  Oliver  occasionally,  in  Hodgson's 
hearing,  is  impatient  for  him.  The  Scots  too,  on  this 
wing,  are  awake,  thinking  to  surpri.se  us;  there  is 
their  trumpet  sounding,  we  heard  it  once,  and  Lambert, 
who  was  to  lead  the  attack,  is  not  here.  The  Lord 
General  is  impatient ;— behold  Lambert  at  last!  The 
^trumpets  peal,  shattering  with  fierce  clangour  Night's 
silence;  the  cannons  awaken  along  all  the  line:  "The 
Lord  of  Hosts!  The  Lord  of  Hosts!"  On,  my  brave 
ones,  on! — 

The  dispute  "on  this  right  wing  was  hot  and  stiff 

^for  three-quarters  of  an  hour."     Plenty  of  fire  from 

field    pieces,  snaphances,  matchlocks,  entertains    the 

Scotch  main-battle    across  the  Brock;— poor   stiffen- 

»  pudding-headed  Torkshire  friend— Major  Hodgson. 
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an  "Ilut ;  'Zf  h'"""  '^'  ^rn-hocks  with  their  matches 

all  out!     But  here  on  .he  right,  their  horse,  "with 

aneers  m  the  front  rank,"  charge  despera^^-  d  i ve 

Tut  tl  L^T-^'^  '"""^  ^'  ^'^  Rivulet ;-back'a  lUt  e 
but  the  Lord  gives  us  courage,  and  we  stonn  liome  a-ain ' 
horse  and  foot  upon  them,  with  a  shock  like  tormado 
tempests;  break    then,    beat    them,    drive    them    aH 
adrift.        feome  fled  towards  Copperspath,  but  most 
across  their  own  foot."     Their  own  p^,or    oot    Xsl 
matches  were  hardly  well  alight  yet!     Poor    nen    it- 
was  a  terrible  awakening  for  them:  field-p Lees  Jd 
charge  of  foot  across  the  Brocksburn;  and  now  here" s 
their  own  horse  in  mad  panic  trampling  them  to  death 
Above    three    thousand    killed   upon  the    place     "I 

^^.      1      ?^'T^  ^""^  '^^"  "^^^  to  Yorkshire  Hodgson 
when  the  shock  succeeded;  Hodgson  heard  him  Ty^ 

hI  ?^  T  J  ^n^'''  ^^^y  ^""•'"     A"^  ^'ver  St.  Abb's 
Head  and  the  German  Ocean,  just  then,  bursts  the 

saT  f:7  "'  ''1  ^T^'""  "P«"  ^«'  "and'l  heard  Nd - 
say,  m  the  vyords  of  the  Psalmist,  '  Let  God  arise,  let 
His  enemies  be  scattered,'  "-^r  in  Rous's'  metre!- 

"  Let  God  arise,  and  scattered 

Let  all  his  enemies  be; 
And  let  all  those  that  do  him  hate 

Before  his  presence  flee  !"  * 

Even  so.     The   Scotch  Army  is  shivered  to   utter 
ruin;  rushes  in  tumultuous  wreck,  hither,  thither;  to 
Belhaven,    or,  in  their  distraction,  even  to  Dunbar 
the  chase  goes  as  far  as  Haddington;  led  by  Hacker.- 
Ihe   Lord   General   made   a  halt,"   says   Hodgson, 
and    sang    the    Hundred-and-seventeenth    Psahn  " 
till  our  horse  could  gather  for  the  chase.     Hundred- 
and-seventeenth  Psalm,  at  the  foot  of  the  Doon  ffill; 
there  we  uplift  it,  to  the  tune  of  Bangor,  or  some  still- 

of 'the°  PsTl^.^"^""''  ^""*^"'  ^"thor  of  a  metrical  version 
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higher  score,  and  rol'  it  strong  and  great  against  the 

"O  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord 
s  All  nati-ons  that  be; 

Likewise,  ye  people  all,  accord 
His  name  to  magnify  ! 

"For  great  to-us-ward  ever  are 
His  loving  kindnesses: 

10  "'4',*''".*^  ^"'^"'■'^s  for  evermore. 

Ihe  Lord  O  do  ye  bless!" 

And  now,  to  the  chase  again. 

Thomas  Carlyle  [1795-1881]. 

SIR  HUMFREY  GILBERT 

From  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects 

Some  two  miles  above  the  port  of  Dartmouth,  once 
among  the  most  important  harbours  in  England  on 
a  projectmg  angle  of  land  which  runs  out  fnto  river 
at  the  head  of  one  of  its  most  beautiful  reaches,  thire 
ha^  stood  for  some  centuries  the  Manor  House  of  Green- 
away.  The  water  runs  deep  all  the  way  to  it  from  the 
ea  and  the  largest  vessels  may  ride  with  safety  vv"thl^ 

-tho  rt'    Yr  '^  '^'  ™'^'''''-     I"  ^J-  latter\alf  of 
the  sixteenth  century  there  must  have  met,  in  the  hal 

of  this  mansion,  a  party  as  remarkable  as  could  have 
•   been   found    any    where   in   England.     Humfrey   and 

Adrian  Gilbert  with  their  half-brother,  Walter  Raleigh 
-o?  W  St  f     '">'\P^^^-^  -^  -iJ-  in  the  reaches 

It  the  on^i  .   f     'l''^;  '^  '^^  P"'-^'  ^"^i  ^vondering 
shins  whSi,  ^^"^^-^^^d«  -n^  curved  prows  of  the 

Hseiin'    u^t.  r^V'^"'"  '^^"^^'"^  «"  board,  and 
listening,  with  hearts  beating,  to  the  mariners'  tales'of 

-the  new  earth  beyond  the  sunset.     And  her^  in  later 
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life,  matured  men,  whose  boyish  dreams  had  become 
heroic  action,  they  used  again  to  meet  in  the  intervals 
of  quiet,  and  the  rock  is  shown  underneath  the  house 
where    Raleigh   smoked    the    first    tobacco.     Another 
remarkable  man,  of  whom  we  shall  presently    speak* 
more  closely,  could  not  fail  to  have  made  a  fourth  at 
these  meetings.     A  sailor-boy  of  Sandwich,  the  adjoin- 
ing parish,  John  Davis,  showed  earlv  a  genius  which 
could  not  have  escaped  the  eye  of 'such  neighbours 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Greenaway  he  learned  tf)  l)e  as  '« 
noble  as  the  Gilberts,  and  as  tender  and  delicate  as 
Raleigh.     Of  this  party,  for  the  present   we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  host  and  owner,   Humfrey   Gilbert 
knighted  afterwards  by  Elizabeth.     Led  bv  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood  to  the  sea  and  to  sea  adventures  and  »■■ 
afterwards,  as  his  mind  unfolded,  to  study  his 'pro- 
fession scientifically,  we  find  him  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  think  for  himself,  or  make  others  listen  to  him 
"amending  the  great  errors  of  naval  sea-cards,  whose 
common  fault  is  to  make  the  degree  of  longitude  in^" 
every    latitude    of   one    common  bigness;"  inventing 
instruments  for  taking  observations,  studying  the  form 
of  the  earth,  and  convincing  himself  that  there  was  a 
northwest  passage,  and  studying  the  necessities  of  his 
country,   and   discovering  the  remedies   for  them   in 
colonisation  and  extended   markets  for  home  manu- 
factures. 

Two  voyages  which  he  undertook  at  his  own  cost 
which  shattered  his  fortune,  and  failed,  as  thev  natur- 
ally might,  since  inefl^icient  help  or  mutinv  of  subor-*' 
dinates,  or  other  disorders,  are  inevitable  conditions 
under  which  more  or  less  great  men  must  be  content  to 
see  their  great  thoughts  mutilated  by  the  feebleness  of 
their  instruments,  did  not  dishearten  him,  and  in  June, 
1583,  a  last  fleet  of  five  ships  sailed  from  the  port  of  ^^ 
Dartmouth,  with  commission  from  the  queen  to  dis- 
cover and  take  possession  from  latitude  45°   to  50° 
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North— a  voyage  not  a  little  noteworthy,  there  being 
planted  in  the  course  of  it  the  hrst  English  colony  west 
of  the  Atlantic.  Elizabeth  had  a  foreboding  that  she 
would  never  see  him  again.  She  sent  him  a  jewel  as 
a  last  token  of  her  favour,  and  she  desired  Raleigh  to 
have  his  picture  taken  before  he  went. 

r^  I^^^J^ri"^^  °^  *^^  voyage  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
Edward  Hayes,  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  it,  and  as  a  composition  it  is  more  remarkable 
for  fine  writing  than  any  very  commendable  thought 
in  the  author.  But  Sir  Humfrey's  nature  shines 
through  the  infirmity  of  his  chronicler;  and  in  the  end 
indeed,  Mr.  Hayes  himself  is   subdued  into  a  better 

i5™n  u  ^t  ^^^  ^""^^  """"^^^  ^y  ^^^  voyage,  and  we 
will  hope  his  higher  nature  was  only  under  a  temporary 
eclipse.  The  fleet  consisted  (it  is  well  to  observe  the 
ships  and  the  size  of  them)  of  the  Delight,  120  tons;  the 
bark   Raleigh,  200    tons    (this    ship  deserted   off   the 

^Land's  End);  the  Golden  Hinde  and  the  Swallow,  40 
tons  each ;  and  the  Squirrel,  which  was  called  the  frigate, 
10  tons.  For  the  uninitiated  in  such  matters,  we  may 
add,  that  if  in  a  vessel  the  size  of  the  last,  a  member  of 
the  Yacht  Club  would  consider  that  he  had  earned  a 

___clubroom  immortality  if  he  had  ventured  to  run  in 
the  depth  of  summer  from  Cowes  to  the  Channel 
Islands. 

w.  w  '"T^  '"  ""'i  ^'^y^  ^^^-  "^y'^^)  230  men.  among  whom 
we  had  of  every  faculty  good  choice.     Besides,  for  solace  of 
30  ""i"  T'^  P^°P'«>.and  allurement  of  the  savages,  we  were  pro- 
vided of  music  in  good  variety,  not  omitting  the  least  tovs 

f  iT/^u'"^^"^^"'   hobby-horses,   and   May-like  conceits  to 
dehght  the  savage  people. 

The  expedition  reached  Newfoundland  without  acci- 

^  dent.     St.  John's  was  taken  possession  of,  and  a  colony 

left  there;  and  Sir  Humfrey  then  set  out  exploring 

along  the  American  coast  to  the  south,  he  himself  doing 

all  the  work  in  his  little  10-ton  cutter,  the  service  being 
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too  dangerous  for  the  larger  vessels  to  venture  on. 
One  of  these  had  remanied  at  St.  John's.     He  was  now 
accompanied  only  by  the  Delight  and  the  Golden  Hindc 
and  these  two  keeping  as  near  the  shore  as  thev  dared' 
he  spent  what  remained  of  the  summer  examining 
every  creek  and  bay,  marking  the  soundings,  taking 
the  beanngs  of  the  possible  harbours,  and  riskin-  his 
hfe.  as  every  hour  he  was  obliged  to  risk  it  in  su"ch  a 
service,  in  thus  leading,  as  it  were,  the  forlorn  hope  in  ' 
the  conquest  of  the  New  World.     How  dangerous  it  '« 
Augult     '      P'^'^^^'y  «^*^-     It  was  towards  the  end  of 

of  Itn^^^'""^  ^^^  ^^r  ^"^  pleasant,  yet  not  without  token 
of  storm  to  ensue,  and  most  part  of  this  Wedncsd^v  niolf 

Delist  'T'  *^^*.    ^'"g^th    {before  her  death    the?  in^the » 
Dehght  contmued  m  sounding  of  drums  and  trumDcts  and 
of  ti,S°Tr?'^"?g/^^^e™«ts  and  hautteys.  and  Ke  eSd 
SneUs;    ^"""^  ''^*  ^'^^  '^^  b^"ell  and  ^ringing  of  dSk-ful 

Two  days  after  came  the  storm;  the  Delight  struck  20 
upon  a  bank    and  went  down  in  sight  of  the  other 
vessels,  which  were  uanble  to  render  her  any  help 
bir  Humfreys  papers,  among  other  things,  were  a'l 
lost  m  her;  at  the  time  considered  by  him  an  irreparable 
misfortune.     But  it  was  little  matter:  he  was  never  to  ^ 
need  them.     The  Golden  Hinde  and  the  Squirrel  were 
now  left  alone  of  the  five  ships.     The  provisions  were 
runnmg  short,  and  the  summer  season  was  closing 
Both  crews  were  on  short  allowance;    and  with  much 
ditticulty  hir  Humfrey  was  prevailed  upon  to  be  satisfied  ^ 
for  the  present  with  what  he  had  done,  and  to  lay  off 
for  England.  ^ 

So  upon  Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  the  .31st  of  \u?ust 

whir^vf  "^   ■  "'^  '°"'"'^'  ^"^  ^'^t"'-"^^  back  f  n   England    at 
which   very  mstant.   even   in  winding  about    there   msWd  35 

vl^v^ion  To"our  T^  '^^  ^^"^u  ^^-^''^  ^^  now  forsJot  a 
swimmmg  after  the  manner  of  a  beast  by  moving  of  his  feet, 
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lnr,f  u-  1  sliding  upon  the  water  with  his  whole  body,  ex- 
cept  his  legs,  in  sigfit  neither  yet  diving  under  and  aeain 
rising  as  the  manner  is  of  whales,  porpoises,  and  other  fish 
but  confidently  showing  himself  vVTtl^ut  hiding,  notwithl 
to^'^i'nT  V*  '"'^  Er^-^^^t'^d  oursc  Ives  in  open  view  and  gSre 
to  amaze  him.     Thus  he  passed  along,  turning  his  head  to 

n?  Inn?;  ^^1?'"^  J'"'^,  ^^P'"^  Wide,  with  ougly  demonstration 
of  long  teeth  and  glaring  eyes;  and  to  bidde  us  farewell 
coming  right  against  the  Hindc,  he  sent  forth  a  hoi  i We 
w-e'fll  hTTf  ^"?  bellowing  as  doth  a  lion,  which  spL"ctacle 
we  all  beheld  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  discern  the  same,  as 
^l  ^^""f  1°  ^^op^^""  ,at  every  strange' thing.  What  opinion 
dJ^I'Jor^'''\^^rrh  •'^".'^  ^^'P^y  *^«  ^^"'^^^l  himself.  I  forb'^T;  tS 
15  w  rto\  "'  ^'"^  ^r^  15  ^°'"  '^^"»'«  '^'"^«'  rejoicing  that  he 
15  ^^as  to  war  against  such  an  enemy,  if  it  were  the  devil. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  lie  did  think  it  was  the  devil- 
men  m  those  days  believing  really  that  evil  was  more 
than  a  principle  or  a  necessary  accident,  and  that  in 
all  their  labour  for  God,  and  for  right,  they  must  make 
their  account  to  have  to  fight  with  the  devil  in  his 
proper  person.     But  if  we  are  to  call  it  superstitious 
and  if  this  were  no  devil  in  the  form  of  a  roaring  lion 
but  a  mere  great  seal  or  sea-lion,  it  is  a  more  innocent 
superstition  to  imjiersonate  so  real  a  power,  and  it 
^requires  a  bolder  heart  to  rise  up  against  it  and  defy 
It  in  its  living  terror,  than  to  sublimate  it  away  into  a 
philosophical  principle,  and  to  forget  to  battle  with  it 
in  speculating  on  its  origin  and  nature.     But  to  follow 
^  the  brave  Sir  Humfrey,  whose  work  of  fighting  with  the 
devil  was  now  over,  and  who  was  passing  to  his  reward. 
The  2d  of  September  the  General    came  on  board  the 
Golden  Hmde  "to  make  merry  with  us".     He  greatly 
d;iplored  the  loss  of  his  books  and  papers,  but  he  was 
^  full  of  confidence  from  what  he  had  seen,  and  talked 
•'with  eagerness  and  warmth  of  the  new  expedition  for 
the    following    spring.     Apocryphal*  gold-mines    still 
occupying  the  minds  of  Mr.  Haves  and  others,  they 
were  persuaded  that  Sir  Humfrey  was  keeping  to  him- 
'self  some  such  discovery  which  he  had  secretly  made, 
» Apocryphal— Hidden. 
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and  they  tried  hard  to  extract  it  from  him.  Thev 
could  make  nothinK,  however,  <,f  his  odd.  ironical 
answers,  and  their  sorrow  at  the  cata.stn.phe  which  fol- 
lowed  ,s  sad  y  blended  with  disappointment  that  such 
a  secret  should  have  perished.  Sir  Humyhrcv  douhtlcs  ■' 
saw  America  with  other  eye^  than  theirs!  and  uold 
mmes  richer  than  California  in  its  huRe  rivers  and 
savannas. 

be  knit  up  in  the  person  of  ot"r  GeneS    am     .Vi        '    OH'' 
bv  the  nLf  ^"'"«  '"  ^'^  ^"«^^^'-  ^"^J  "htJ^h     w   s  entrca  S  •■•> 

|;^nf^^SSSVh-5.J?!-^^ 

sSe?L'';iiv;TtS  ^^^^'-  with\rnr,"h;;re- 

Two  thirds  of  the  way  home  they  met  foul  weather  20 
and  terrible  seas   "breaking  short  and  pvramidwi.e." 
Men  who  had  all  their  lives  "occupied  the  .«oa'"  had 
never  seen  it  more  outrageous.     "  VVe  had  also  upon 
our  mamyard  an  apparition  of  a  little  fier  by  ni^ht 
which  seamen  do  call  Castor  and  Pollux. '"  ^     '25 

.  Monday,  the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  afternoon    th,. 
fngate  was  near  cast  away  oppressed  bv  w-ivcli   W   .t'fl  ? 

B^pM  s^l?,sr  £Ej^H1 

.on«°of  °/  ""**  ??"^-I"  ^"C'ent  mythology  twin  brothers 
men  a.  a  good  omen  portending  a  safe  return  honie*^  ""  '"" 
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'The  General  was  ca«t  away,"  which  was 


to 


our  watch  cried, 
too  true. 

Thus   faithfully   (concludes   Mr.    Hayes,    in   some   degree 
risrig  above  himself)  I  have  related  this  story,  wherein  sotm 

m^v\«L'-^"  ^"'«*^'''  u^'''*"^»'  ^'^""K*^  ^'  ^  cxtlnguishrd! 
may  happ  1y  appear;  he  remaining  resolute  to  a  purpose 
honest  and  godly  as  was  this,  to  discover,  possess.  an(f  reX^ 
"^""^P  l^^^^^^^^^  of  God  and  Christian  p-jety.  those  remoti 
and  heathen  countries  of  America.  Such^  s  th7  inS 
bounty  of  God.  who  from  every  evil  deriveth  good  that  fmit 
may  grow  ,n  time  of  our  travelling  in  these  Nor  h-west^rn 

^fSfcUn's   Wh    ■''\«^«^"?)-  «."d  the  crosses.  tSr^o^an^ 

n~   !i"J^  •  °      *"  u-*^^  preparation  and  execution  of  the  voy- 

««^;h  I    ^"T^^V^he  intemperate  humours  which  before  we 

^  1-  iA°,  u'"  *t'^  gentleman,  and  made  unsavoury  and  less 

delightful  his  other  manifold  virtues 

^(  rS^A^  *  •♦^^i  wa8  refined  and  made  nearer  unto  the  image 
«Iif   i?*u'^  pleased  the  Divine  will  to  resume  him  unto  Him- 

•ohTa^e^liay's^^'spired"  '"^  ^'^'^  °*'^'  ''«^  ^"^  "°^^^"  ™"^ 

Such  was  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert;  still  in  the  prime  of 
his  years  when  the  Atlantic  swallowed  him.  Like  the 
gleam  of  a  landscape  lit  suddenly  for  a  moment  by  the 
lightning,  these  few  scenes  flash  down  to  us  acro.ss  the 

« centuries:  but  what  a  life  must  that  have  been  of  which 
this  was  the  conclusion!  We  have  glimpses  of  him  a 
few  years  earliei*  when  he  won  his  spurs  in  Ireland- 
won  them  by  deeds  which  to  us  seem  terrible  in  their 
ruthlessness,  but  which  won  the  applause  of  Sir  Henry 

*  Sidney  as  too  high  for  praise  or  even  reward.  Check- 
ered like  all  of  us  with  lines  of  light  and  darkness,  he 
was  nevertheless  one  of  a  race  which  has  ceased  to  be. 
We  look  round  for  them,  and  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  same  blood  is  flowing  in  our  veins.     Brave 

»'  we  may  still  be,  and  strong  perhaps  as  they,  but  the 
high  moral  grace  which  made  bravery  and  strength  so 
beautiful  is  departed  from  us  forever. 

But  so  it  was  with  all  these  men.    They  were  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  their  days,  and  few  of  them  laid  their 

*•  bones  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers.  They  knew 
the  service  which  they  had  chosen,  and  they  did  not  ask 
the  wages  for  which  they  had  not  laboured.     Life  with 
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them  was  no  summer  holiday,  hut  a  holy  sacrifice 
offered  up  to  duty,  and  what' their  Master\sen  was 
welcome.     Beautiful  is  old  age,-beautiful  is  the  si  w 

In  the  old  man.  Nature  has  fulfilled  her  work-  she" 
bads  hnn  with  her  blessings;  she  fills  hi„.  wth    he 
fruits  of  a  well-spent  life;  and  surrounded  by  his  c h  ! 
dren  and  his  children's  childn^n,  she  rocks  him  sof  l 

?n7f    K^^'^''^'  *^'^'"'^  ^"^ ''  f""«^^«J  ^^ith  blessings 
God  forbid  we  should  not  call  it  beautiful.     It  is  beau-  •» 

1;  a'  T^\  ^""^  ^•'°'">''  t'-^^^en  ^vith  bleeding 
feet  and  aching  brow;  the  life  of  which  the  cross  is 
the  symbol;  a  battle  which  no  peace  follows,  this  side 
the  grave;  which  the  grave  gapes  tc  finish,  before  the" 

r^h^wV'l'V"'^.'  '^'■^"«"  ^'^^^  '^  '"^h""'^  be  «o.  this 
18  the  highest  life  of  man.     Look  back  along  the  ireat 

names  of  history;  there  is  none  whose  life  has  Cn 
other  than  this.     They  to  whom  it  has  been  givei^^o 
do  the  really  highest  work  in  this  earth-whoever  they 
are    Jew   or   Gentile,    Pagan   or   Christian,    warrioi-s 
legislators  philosophers,  priests,  p(K?ts,'  kings,  slaves- 
one  and  all,  their  fate  has  been  the  same,  the  same  bitter 
cup  has  been  given  to  them  to  drink.     And  so  it  was 
with  the  servants  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  » 
Their  life  was.  a  long  battle,  either  with  the  elements  or 
with  men;  and  it  was  enough  for  them  to  fulfil  their 
work  and  to  pass  away  in  the  hour  when  God  had  noth- 
ing more  to  bid  them  do.     They  did  not  complain, 
and  why  should  we  complain  for  them?    Peaceful  life  » 
was  not  what  they  desired,  and  an  honourable  death 
had  no  terrors  for  them. 

James  Anthony  Froude  [1818-1894]. 
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BEAU  TIJiHS  AT  IIOMIO 

From  The  Citizen  of  the  IVorid 

Though  naturally  jKjnsive,  yet  I  am  fond  of  gay 

company,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  thus  dismissing 

the  mind  from  duty.      From  this  motive  I  am  often 

^  found  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd,  and  wherever  pleasure 

■  18  to  he  sold  am  always  a  purchaser.     In  those  places, 

without  being  remarked  by  any,  I  join  in  whatever 

goes  forward;  work  my  passions  into  a  similitude  of 

frivolous  earnestness,  shout  as  they  shout,  and  condemn 

as  they  happen  to  disapprove.     A  mind  thus  sunk  for 

'"a   while    below    its    nr.tural   standard   is  qualified   for 

stron-or  flights,  as  those  first  retire  who  would  spring 

forward  with  greater  vigour. 

Attracted  by  the  serenity  of  the  evening,  my  friend 
and  I  lately  went  to  gaze  upon  the  company  in  one  of 
'nhe  public   walks  near  the  city.     Here  we' sauntered 
together  for  some  time,  either  praising  the  beauty  of 
such  as  were  handsome,  or  the  dresses  of  such  as  had 
nothin,'  else  to  recommend  them.     We  had  gone  thus 
delibsrately  forward  for  some  time,  when  stopping  on 
*»  a     idden,  my  friend  caught  me  by  the  elbow  and  led 
me  out  of  the  public  walk.     I  could  perceive  by  the 
quickness  of  his  pace,  and  by  his  frequently  looking 
behind,  that  he  was  attempting  to  avoid  somebody  who 
followed:  we  now  turned  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left; 
='as  we  went  forward,  he  still  went  faster,  but  in  vain; 
the  person  whom  we  attempted  to  escape  h-  nted  us 
through  every  doubling,  and  gained  upon  us  at  each 
moment,  so  that  at  last  we  f.  irly  stood  still,  resolving 
to  face  what  we  could  not  avoid. 
''     ^"l"  pursuer  came  up  and  joined  us  with  all  the 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.     "My  dear  Dry- 
bone,"   cries  he,  shaking  my  friend's  hand,  "where 
have  you  been  hiding  this  half  a  centurv?    Positively 
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I  had  fancied  you  wer   gone  down  to  cultlvnto  matri- 
mony and  your  OHtatc  in  the  country."     During  tho 
reply  I  had  an  opportunity  oi  surveying  tlic  appoaranro 
of  our  new  companion:  his  hat  was  |)inchod  tip  with 
F)eculiAr  smartness:  his  looks  wore  pale.  thin,  and  sharp;* 
round  his  neck  he  wore  a  broad  hlack  riband,  and  in 
his  bosom  a  buckle  .studded  with  glass ;  his  cont  was 
trimme«l  with  tarnished     vist;  he  wore  bv  his  side  a 
sword  wit!i  a  black  hilt;  and   his  stockings  of  ^ik, 
though  newly  washed,  were  grown  yellow  by  long  ser- '" 
vice.     I  was  so  much  engaged  with  the  iwculiarity  of 
his  dress  that  I  attended  only  to  the  latter  part  of  niy 
friend's  reply,  in  which  he  complimented  Mr.  Tibbs  on 
the  ta.ste  of  his  clothes,  and  the  bloom  in  his  counten- 
ance.    "Pshaw,  pshaw.  Will!"  cried  the  figure,  "no'» 
more  of  that  if  you  love  me;  you  know  I  hate  flattery— 
on  my  soul  I  do;  and  yet,  to  l)e  sure,  an  intimacy  with 
the  great  will  improve  one's  appeal ance,  and  a  course 
of  venison  will  fatten;  and  yet,  faith,   I  despise  the 
great  as  much  as  you  do;  but  there  are  a  great  many™ 
honest  fellows  among  them,  and  we  must  not  quarrel 
with  one  half  becau.se  the  other  wants  weeding.     If 
they  were  all  such  as  Lord  Mudler,  one  of  the  most 
good-natured  creatures  that  ever  squeezed  a  lemon, 
I  should  myself  be  among  the  number  of  their  admirers.  ^^ 
I  was  yesterday  to  dine  at  the  Duchess  of  Piccadilly's. 
My  lord  was  there.     'Ned,'  .says   he   to   me,  'Ned,' 
says  he,  'I'll  hold  gold  to  silver!  can  tell  you  where 
you  were  poaching  last  night.'— '  Poaching. "my  lord?' 
says  I,  'faith  you  have  missed  already;  for  I  stayed* 
at  home  and  let  the  girls  poach  for  me.     That's  my 
way.     I  take  a  fine  woman  as  some  animals  do  their 
PJ^y— stand  still  and  swoop,  they  fall  into  my  mouth." 
"Ah,  Tibbs,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow,"  cried  my 
companion,  with  looks  of  infinite  pity;  "I  hope  your" 
fortune  is  as  much  improved  as  your  understanding 
in  such  company."— "Improved,"  replied  the  other; 
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you  shall  know-but  let  it  go  no  further-a  great 
iecret-hve  hundred  a  year  to  l>e«in  with.  My  lord's 
word  of  honour  for  it.  His  lordHhip  t.M.k  me  down  in 
his  own  chariot  yesterday  and  we  had  a  tclc^-tete^ 
dinner  in  the  country,  where  we  talkc«l  of  nothing 
else.  -  'I  fancy  you  forget,  sir,"  cried  I,  "you  toid 
us  but  this  moment  of  your  dining  yesterday  in  town.  " 
7,  "'.^.  '  '!'*y  ««^"  '^H'ed  he  coolly;  "to  be  sure, 
,0*^  '  ^^'iJ  ^"/^.T^  8o-Dined  in  town;  egad,  now  I  do 
remember,  I  did  dine  in  town;  but  I  dined  in  the  coun- 

n^.r;  t^""  '""^*  ''"'^''''  "'y  ^«y«'  ^  e«t  two  dinners. 
U.  the  bye  I  am  grown  as  nice'  as  the  devil  in  my  eating. 
1 II  tell  you  a  pleasant  affair  about  that:— We  were  a 
select  party  of  us  to  dine  at  Lady  Grogram's-an 
affected  piece,  but  let  it  go  no  further-a  secret. 
Well,  there  happened  to  be  no  assafcrtida*  in  thesuuce  to 
a  turkey,  upon  which,  says  I,  'I'll  hold  a  thousand 

guineas  and  say  done  first,  that '  But  dear  Dryhone 

^  you  are  an  honest  creature,  lend  me  half-a-crown  for 

a  minute  or  two,  or  so,  just  till But  hearkee,  a«k 

me  for  it  the  next  time  we  meet,  or  it  may  be  twenty 
to  one  I  forget  to  pay  you." 

When  he  left  us  our  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  so  extraordinary  a  character.  ' '  His  very  dress  ' ' 
ones  my  friend,  "is  not  less  extraordinary  than  his 
conduct.  If  you  meet  him  this  day  you  find  '  =m  in 
rags;  if  the  next,  in  embroidery.  With  those  persons 
of  distinction  of  whom  he  talks  so  familiarlv  he  has 
^scarce  a  coffee-house  acquaintance.  However,  both 
tor  the  interests  of  society,  and  perhaps  for  his  own, 
Heaven  has  made  him  poor,  and  while  all  the  world 
perceive  his  wants,  he  fancies  them  concealed  from  every 
eye.     /^n    agreeable    companion    because    he    under- 

» tete-a-tete— Private  and  confidential. 
*  nice— Particular. 

by  AsSj^s^^fsV^lisr"  °'  ^""^  "'*'  "  ^'"^^  '^''  «^<i 
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stands  flatte  ;;  and  all  niiwt  be  pleaded  with  the  first 
part  of  hw  r  nvereution,  though  u.l  are  «ure  of  it«  end- 
ing with  H  demand  on  their  punw.     While  hi.s  youth 
countenanceH  the  levity  of  his  conduct,  he  niay'  thus 
earn  a  precarious  subsistence;  but  when  age  con.cs» 
on.the  gravity  of  which  i«  incompatible  with  buffoonery 
hen  w,  I  he  find  Imnself  forsaken  by  all;  c<»ndcn.nJci 
in  the  declme  of  life  to  hang  upon  some  rich  family 
whom  he  once  despised,  there  to  undergo  all  the  ingenu- 
ity  of  studied  contempt,  to  be  employed  as  a  sr>y  upon 
the  servants,  or  a  bugbear  to  fright' the  children   nto 
obedience.  '    Adieu. 

I  am  apt  to  fancy  I  have  contracted  a  new  acquaint- 
ance whom  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  shake  off. 
My  htt  e  Beau  yesterday  overtook  me  again  in  one  of  »'• 
the  public  walks,  and  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 
saluted  me  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  familiarity 
His  dress  was  the  same  as  usual,  except  that  he  had 
more  powder  in  his  hair,  wore  a  dirtier  shirt,  a  pair  of 
temple  spectacles,*  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

As  I  knew  him  to  lie  a  harmless  amusing  little  thing 
1  could  not  return  his  smiles  with  any  degree  of  severity 
so  we  walked  forward  on  terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy 
and  m  a  few  minutes  discussed  all  the  usual  topics 
preliminary  to  particular  conversation.     Th    oddities » 
that  marked  his  character,  however,  roon  began  to 
apr>ear;  he    bowed    to   several    well-dressed    persons 
who,  by  their  manner  of  returning  the  compliment 
appeared  perfect  strangers.     At  intervals  he  drew  out 
a  pocket-book,  seeming  to  <  ike  memorandums  before* 
all  the  company,  with  much  importance  and  assiduity, 
in  this  manner  he  led  me  through  the  length  of  the 
whole  walk,  fretting  at  his  absurdities  and  fancying 
myself  laughed  at  not  less  than  him  bv  every  spectator 
When  we  were  got  to  the  end   of   our  procession,* 
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Blast  me. "  cries  he  with  an  air  of  vivacity,  "I  never 
saw  the  Park  so  thin  in  my  life   before.     There's  no 
company  at  all  to-day;  not  a  single  face  to  be  seen  " 
—    No  company ! ' '  interrupted  I  peevishly ;  "  no  com- 
'pany  where  there  is  such  a  crowd?    Why  man,  there's 
too  niuch.     What  are  the  thousands  that  have  been 
laughmg  at  us  but  company? "-"Lord,  my  dear," 
returned    he   with   the   utmost   good    humour,   "you 
seem  immensely  chagrined;  but,  blast  me,  when  the 
world  laughs  at  me,  I  laugh  at  the  world,  and  so  we 
are  even.     My  Lord  Trip,  Bill  Squash  the  Creolian, 
and  I  sometimes  make  a  party  at  being  ridiculous, 
and  so  we  say  and  do  a  thousand  things  for  the  joke's 
sake.     But  I  see  you  are  grave,  and  if  you  are  for  a 
tine  grave  sentimental  companion,  you  shall  dine  with 
me  and  my  wife  to-day;  I  must  insi.st  on't.     I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  Mrs.  Tibbs,  a  lady  oi  as  elegant  qualifica- 
tions as  any  m   nature;    she   was  bred   (but   that's 
between  ourselves)  under  the  inspection  of  the  Countess 
ot  All-night.     A  charming  body  of  voice;  but  no  more 
of  that-she  shall  give  us  a  song.     You  shall  see  my 
little  girl  too,  Carolina  Wilhelma  Amelia  Tibbs,  a  sweet 
pretty  creature:  I  design  her  for  mv  Lord  Drumstick's 
eldest  son;  but  that's  in  friendship,  let  it  go  no  further: 
she  s  but  SIX  years  old,  and  yet  she  walks  a  minuet » 
and  plays  on  the  guitar  immensely  already.     I  intend 
she  shall  be  as  perfect  as  possible  in  every  accomplish- 
ment.    In  the  first  place  I'll  make  her  a  scholar:  I'll 
teach  her  Greek  myself,  and  learn  that  language  pur- 
posely to  instruct  her;  but  let  that  be  a  secret. ' ' 

Thus  saying,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  took 
me  by  the  arm  and  hauled  me  along.  We  passed 
through  many  dark  alleys  and  winding  ways;  for 
from  some  motives  to  me  unknown,  he  seemed  to  have 
a  particular  aversion  to  every  frequented  street;  at  last 
however,  we  got  to  the  door  of  a  dismal-looking  house 
» minuet— A  stately  dance. 
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We  entered  the  lower  door,  which  ever  seemed  tn 

Then,"  says  he,  "I  shall  show  you  one  oiiheZll 
charming  m  the  world  out  of  my  vLdow!  we  shalUee 
th^^ ships  sailing,  and  the  whole  countr^  for  twenty- 
miles  round,  tip  top,  quite  hieh      Mv  Tnr/  ^     ^ 
would  give  ten  thous  Jd  guineaffor    Lh  a  one"b7 
as  I  sometimes  pleasantly  tell  him,  I  always  love  t' 
mTCXr^^^  "  '°"^^'  ^^^^  -^  friendf  ^y^L^^ 
By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the  <?ffl;r«  " 
would  permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to  what  he  Z 
facetiously  pleased  to  call' the  first  floor  down  the  ch^ 
ney;  and  knocking  at  the  door  a  voice  from  wkhTn" 
demanded  "Who's  there?"    My  conductorLwt  3- 
hat  It  was  him.     But  this  not  satisfying  the  querist 
the  voice  again  repeated  the  demand;^to  which  he 
answered  louder  than  before;  and  now  the  door  was 
opened  by  an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance 

When  we  were  got  in  he  welcomed  me  to  his  house  » 
with  great  ceremony,  and  turning  to  the  old  woman 
asked  where  was  her  lady?    "Good  troth,"  repTied 
she  in  a  peculiar  dialect,   "she's   washing  your    wa 
shirts  at  the  next  door,  because  they  have  taken  an 
oath  against  lending  out  the  tub  any  longer.  "-'My - 
two  shir  s!"  cried  he  in  a  tone  that  falterfd  with  con^ 
fusion;  "what  does  the  idiot  mean?"_"I  ken  what 
I    mean    weel    enough,"    replied    the    other; "'rhe's 
washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door  because--  " 

criedVp    "     '''  "?  "^r  °^  ^^'^'  ^^"P^d  exclamations!"- 
Were  that  Scotch  hag,"  continued  he,  turning  to  m£. 
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to  be  for  ever  in  my  family,  she  would  never  learn 
politeness,  nor  forget  that  absurd  poisonous  accent  of 
here,  or  testify  the  smallest  specimen  of  breeding  or 
high  life;  and  yet  it  is  very  surprising  too,  as  I  had  her 
u°"J/  Parliament  man,  a  friend  of  mine  from  the 
Highlands,  one  of  the  politest  men  in  the  world:  but 
that  s  a  secret." 

We  waited  some  time  for  Mrs.  Tibb's  arrival,  durin"- 
which  interval  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  surveying 
the  chamber  and  all  its  furniture,  which  consisted  of 
four  chairs  with  old  wrought  bottoms,  that  he  assured 
me  were  his  wife's  embroidery;  a  square  table  that  had 
been  once  japanned* ;  a  cradle  in  one  corner,  a  lumbering 

^^  cabinet  m  the  other;  a  broken  shepherdess  and  a  man- 
darin without  a  head  were  stuck  over  the  chimney 
and  round  the  walls  several  paltry  unframed  pictures! 
wnich,  he  observed,  were  all  his  own  drawing.  ' '  What 
do  you  think,  sir,  of  that  head  in  the  corner,  done  in 

^the  manner  of  Grisoni?  there's  the  true  keeping  in  if 
It  IS  my  ovvn  face,  and  though  there  happens  to  be  no 
likeness,  a  Countess  offered  me  a  hundred  for  its  fellow 
1  refused  her,  for,  hang  it,  that  would  be  mechanical 
you  know." 

^  The  wife  at  last  made  her  appearance,  at  once  a 
Slattern  and  a  coquette;  much  emaciated,  but  still 
carrying  the  remains  of  beauty.  She  made  twenty 
apologies  for  being  seen  in  such  odious  dishabille,  but 
Hoped  to  be  excused  as  she  had  staved  out  all  night 

^  at  the  gardens  with  the  Countess. "  who  was  exces- 
sively fond  of  the  horns.  "And,  indeed,  my  dear," 
added  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  "his  lordship 
drank  your  health  in  a  bumper. "—" Poor  Jack'" 
cries  he,  "a  dear  good-natured  creature,  I  know  he 

-It   r\.^"i  ^   ^°P''   "^y  ^^^'•'   y«"   have  given 
orders  for  the  dinner;  you  need  make  no  great  prepar- 
ations neither,  there  are  but  three  of  us;  somethin- 
*  japanned— Varnished.  ° 
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elegant    and    little    will  do-a    turbot,'    an  ortolan,' 

thTwJfo  ''f  ^°"  *''^"^'  "^y  ^^^^'"  interrupts 

the  wife,     of  a  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox-cheek,  piping  hot 

and  dressed  with  a  little  of  mv  own  sauce^ ' '-- The 
very  thing  "  replies  he;  "it  will  eat  best  with  some' 
smart  bottled  beer;  but  be  sure  to  let  us  have  the 
sauce  his  Grace  was  so  fond  of.     I  hate  your  immense 
dlf,!.      T   ,1*''''^   u    '^"'^^''y   ^"   over;- extremely 

'rS  liL ' '"' "'°  "^  ^"  ^'^  ''^''  ^^^--^^^ 

By  this  time  my  curiosity  began  to  abate,  and  my 
appetite  to  increase;  the  company  of  fools  mav  at  first 
make  us  smile  but  at  last  never  fails  of  rendering  us 
melancholy.  I  therefore  pretenaed  to  recollect  a  prior 
engagement,  and,  after  having  shown  mv  respect  to  the  « 
iiouse,  according  to  the  fashion  of  tne  English  bv 
giving  the  old  servant  a  piece  of  money  at  the  door,  I 
took  my  leave;  Mr.  Tibbs  assuring  me,  that  dinner,  if 
1  stayed,  would  be  ready  at  least  in  less  than  two  hours. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  [1728-1774]. 
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From  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 

Judge  Pyncheox,  while  his  two  relatives  have  fled^» 
away  with  such  ill-considered  haste,  still  sits  in  the  old 
parlour,  keeping  house,  as  the  familiar  phrase  is,  in  the 

iturbot— A  species  of  fish:  halibut. 

^ortolan — A  species  of  bird. 

J  Judge  Pyncheon  has  come  to  the  House  of  Seven  Gabks 

niffn-r/ ■   ;"*'"''^^^' ?^^  t^^'°  °Jd   relatives    HVpzibah   and 
Clifford   mto  giving  information  as  to  certai^  faSv  secrets 
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absence  of  its  ordinary  occupants.    To  him,  and  to 
the  venerable  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,>  does  our 

daXhr  .'if^!  ''''\^^'  ""  «^''  bewildered  in  the 
^  daylight  and  hastening  back  to  his  hollow  tree. 

The  Judge  has  not  shifted  his  position  for  a  long 
while  now.  He  has  not  stirred  hand  or  foot,  nor  with- 
drawn his  eyes  so  much  as  a  hair's-breadth  from  their 
hxed  gaze  towards  the  corner  of  the  room  since  tho 
footsteps  of  Hep.ibah  and  Clifford  creaked  abng  the 
passage,  and  the  outer  door  was  closed  cautiously  be- 

buf cl  fr  h  T-     ^u  ^"'^'  ^'  ^'^''^  ^"  ^"«  I^ft  hand, 

dial  nlnf.       m"  """"^  ^  "^"5""'  '^'''  ^^^  '^''^^'  «ee  the 
dial-plate.     How  profound  a  fit  of  meditation!    Or 

supposing  him  asleep,  how  infantile  a  quietude  of  con- 

^TZ'  T^  ^}u    ^^^°^r«^«  «rder  in  the  gastric  region, 
are  betokened  by  slumber  so  entirely  undisturbed  with 
■     hi    f '  ff^'^P^t^^tches,  muttered  dream-talk,  trumpet 
blasts  through  the  nasal  organs,  or  anv  th;  slightest 
-bS   to^   of  breath!    You   must   hold   your' o^' 
breath,  to  satisfy  yourself  whether  he  breathes  at  ali 
It  IS  quite  inaudible.    You  hear  the  ticking  of  his  ^^tch  • 

So,  Kh"'^,  ^T  ^.°  "°'  ^^^'■-     "^  '"-^  r«fre«hing  slumber' 
doubtless!    And   yet,    the   Judge   cannot    be   asleep 

»  ^uld'^'npr  ?Pr-  ,  ""  ''''''''  P«'^*'^'^"'  «"^h  -«  he  is, 
would  never  fall  asleep  with  wide-open  eyes,  lest  some 

sho'^  LTtf^'T.^  ^^'^"^  him'thus'at'unlrs 
should  peep  through  these  windows  into  his  conscious- 
ness, and  make  strange  discoveries  among  the  remini- 
->7ndTrJJ''^^'\''  ^°P1«V  apprehensions,  weaknesses, 
noboHv  ^^°'"t''  ''^"'^  ^'  ^'^'  ^^^^^"f^'-e  shared  with 
IfhL  ""'  ^^"^  ''  proverbially  said  to  sleep 

whbofhT'^r-  Th^t  "^-y  be  wisdom.  But  no? 
w^h  both;  for  this  were  heedlessness!  No,  no!  Judge 
i'yneheon  cannot  be  alseep.  ^ 

It  is  odd,  however,  that  a  gentleman  so  burdened 

of  the°Sten  Gablfs'ISn  ?tf  !?'~^«^^i  °"^'"^^  °'  ^he  House 
c  oeven  tables  still  stands  in  Salem.  Massachusetts 
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with  engagements,— and  noted,  too.  for  punctuality, 
—should  linger  thus  in  an  old  lonelv  mansion,  which 
he  has  never  seemed  very  fond  of  visiting.     The  oaken 
chair,  to  be  sure,  may  tempt  him  with  its  roominess. 
It  IS  indeed,  a  spacious,  and,  allowing  for  the  rude  age* 
that  fashioned  it,  a  moderately  easy  seat,  with  capacitv 
enough,  at  all  events,  and  offering  no  restraint  to  the 
Judge's  breadth  of  beam.     A  biggor  man  might  find 
ample  accommodation  in  it.     His  ancestor,  now  pictur- 
ed upon  the  wall,  with  all  his  English  beef  about  him, '» 
used  hardly  to  present  a  front  extending  from  elbow 
to  elbow  of  this  chair,  or  a  base  that  would  cover  its 
whole  cushion.     But  there  are  better  chairs  than  this, 
—mahogany,    black-walnut,    rosewood,   spring-seated 
and  damask-cushioned,  with  varied  slopes,  and  innum-  " 
erable  artifices  to  make  them  easy  and  obviate  the  irk- 
someneas  of  too  tame  an  ease,— a  score  of  such  might 
be  at  Judge  Pyncheon's  service.     Yes!  in  a  score  of 
drawing-rooms     he    would    be    more    than   welcome. 
Mamma  would  advance  to  meet  him,  wiili  outstretched  «• 
hand;  the  virgin  daughter,  elderly  as  he  has  now  got 
to  be,— an  old  widower  as  he  smilingly  describes  him- 
self,—would  shake  up  the  cushion  for  the  Judge,  and 
do  her  pretty  little  utmost  to  make  him  comfortable. 
For  the  Judge  is  a  prosperous  man.     He  cherishes  his^ 
schemes,  moreover,  like  other  people,  and  reasonably 
brighter  than  most  others;  or  did  so,  at  least,  as  he 
lay  abed  this  morning,  in  an   agreeable  half-drowse, 
planning  the  business  of  the  day.  and  speculating  on 
the  probabilities  of  the  next  fifteen  years.     With  his*" 
firm  health,  and  the  little  inroad  that  age  has  made 
upon  him,  fifteen  years  or  twenty- yes,  or  perhaps 
five-and-twenty!— are   no  more  than   he   may  fairly 
call  his  own.     Five-and-twenty  years  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  renl  estate  in  town  and  country,  his  railroad,  =» 
bank,  and  insurance  shares,  his  United  States  stock,— 
his  wealth,  in  short,  however  invested,  now  in  possess- 
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ion,  or  soon  to  be  acquired;  together  with  the  public 
honours  that  have  fallen  upon  him,  and  the  weightier 
ones  that  are  yet  to  fall!  It  is  good!  It  is  excellent! 
It  IS  enough! 

'r*n*'"-'^"^®"""  in  the  old  chair!     If  the  Judge  has  a 
little  time  to  throw  away,  why  does  not  he  visit  the 
insurance  office,   as  is  his  frequent  custom,  and  sit 
awhile  in  -one  of  their  leathern-cushioned  arm-chairs 
^^  listening  to  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  dropping  some 
deeply  designed  chance-word,  which  will  be  certain  to 
become  the  gossip  of  to-morrow!     And  have  not  the 
bank  directors  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  the  Judge's 
purpose  to  be  present,  and  his  office  to  preside?     Indeed 
^^they  have;  and  the  hour  is  noted  on  a  card,  which  is 
•  or  ought  to  be,  in  Judge  Pyncheon's  right  vest-pocket! 
Let  him  go  thither,  and  loll  at  ease  upon  his  money- 
bags!    He  has  lounged  long  enough  in  the  old  chair! 
This  was  to  have  been  such  a  busy  day!     In  the 
^  first  place,  the  interview  with  Clifford.     Half  an  hour 
by  the  Judge's  reckoning,  was  to  suffice  for  that;  it 
would  probably  be  less,  but— taking  into  consideration 
that  Hepzibah  was  first  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that 
these  women  are  apt  to  make  many  words  where  a  few 
would  do  much  better— it  might  be  safest  to  allow  half 
an  hour.     Half  an  hour?     Why,  Judge,  it  is  already 
two  hours,  by  your  own  undeviatinglv  accurate  chron- 
ometer!    Glance  your  eye  down  at  it  and  see!     Ah'  he 
will  not  give  himself  the  trouble  either  to  bend  his 
^  head,  or  elevate  his  hand,  so  as  to  bring  the  faithful 
time-keepQr  within  his  range  of  vision!     Time,  all  at 
once,  appears  to  have  become  a  matter  of  no  moment 
with  the  Judge! 

And  has  he  forgotten  all  the  other  items  of  his  memo- 

^randa?     Clifford's  affair  arranged,  he  was  to  meet  a 

fetate  Street  broker,  who  has  undertaken  to  procure  a 

heavy  percentage,  and  the  best  of  paper,  for  a  few  loose 

thousands  which  the  Judge  happens  to  have  by  him, 
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uninvested     The  wrinkled  note-shaver  will  have  taken 
his  railroad  trip  in  vain.     Half  an  hour  later    in  the 

estate,  including  a  portion  of  the  old  Pyncheon  nron^ 
erty,  originally  belonging  to  Maule's'  g^rdrn-ground" » 
It  has  been  alienated  f,om  the  Pyneheons  these  f out 
score  years;  but  the  Judge  had  kept  it  in  h  s  e4  and 
had  se  this  heart  on  reannexing  it  to  the  small  demesne 
till  left  around    he  Seven  Gables;  and  now,  during 

tallen,  and  transferred  our  ancient  patrimony  to  some 
alien  possessor  Possibly,  indeed,  the  sale  may  have 
been  postponed  till  fairer  weather.  If  so,  will  the'^jX 
make  it  convenient  to  be  present,  and  favour  the 
auctioneer  with  his  bid,  on  the  proximate  occasTon? 

rhe  next  affair  was  to  buy  a  horse  for  his  own  driving 
The  one  heretofore  his  favourite,  stumbled,  tl,is  very 
morning  on  the  road  to  town,  and  must  be  at  once 
discarded.  Judge  Pyncheon's  neck  is  too  precious  to 
Sh  TuiT.  '\'^  "  contingency  as  a  stumbling Zed^o 
Should  all  the  above  business  be  seasonably  got  fhrough 

s"c?eW    thT''''  ''''"'  ''?   ""^^'"^  of  Y  charitable 
soc  ety     he   very   name    of   which,    however,    in   the 

multaphcity  of  his  benevolence,  is   quite   forgotten;  so 

that   this  engagement   may   pass   unfulfilled     anS   no» 

great  harm  done.     And  if  he  have  time,  amid  the  press 

of  more  urgent  matters,  he  must  take  measures  S 

the  renewal  of  Mrs.  Pyncheon's  tombstone,  which   the 

sexton  tells  him,  has  fallen  on  its  marble  face   and  is 

crackeH    quite    in   twain.      She    was    a    praiseworthy  ao 

woman  enough,  thinks  the  Judge,  in  spite  o    her  ner^ 

vousness,  and  the  tears  that  she  was  so  oo.y  wHh  and 

her  foolish  behaviour  about  the  coffee;^  and 'as  she  took 

House'SfV^SeveTSj,,e7?too?  '"'  ^°""^  °"  "^^^  *^« 
his  room  as  a  token  ofVcrs Jbm'ssTonIo  S'   "^'"'"^    '" 
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her  departure  so  seasonably,  he  will  not  grudge  the 
second  tombstone.  It  is  better,  at  least,  than  if  she 
had  never  needed  any!    The  next  item  oa  his  list  was 

6  u   ^T.''    T.  ^''''  ^°"'*'  fruit-trees,  of  a  rare  variety,  to 
be  deliverable  at  his  country  seat,  in   the  ig 

autumn.     Yes,  buy  them,  by  all  means;  ano  the 

peaches  be  luscious  in  your  mouth.  Judge  PyncheonI 
After  this  comes  something  more  important.     A  coni- 
mittee  of  his  political  party  has  besought  him  for  a 
hundred  or  two  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  his  previous 
disbursements,  towards  carrying  on  the  fall  campaign. 
Ihe  Judge  18  a  patriot;  the  fate  of  the  country  i.«  staked 
on  the  November  election;  and  besides,   as  will  be 
,5  ^f^owfd^. forth  in  another  paragraph,  he  has  no  trifling 
stake  of  his  own  in  the  same  great  game.     He  will  do 
what  the  committee  asks;  nay,  he  will  be  liberal  be- 
yond their  expectations;  they  shall  have  a  check  for 
hye  hundred  dollars,  and  more  anon,  if  it  be  needed. 
What  next?    A  decayed  widow,  whose  husband  was 
Judge  Pyncheon's  early  friend,  has  laid  her  case  of 
destitution  before  him,  in  a  very  moving  letter.     She 
and  her  fair  daughter  have  scarcely  bread  to  eat      He 
partly  intends  to  call  on  her,  to-day ,-perhaps  so- 
perhaps  not,— accordingly  as  he  may  happen  to  have 
leisure,  and  a  small  bank-note. 

Another  business,  which,  however,  he  puts  no  great 
weight  on  (it  is  well,  you  know,  to  be  heedful,  but  not 
over-anxious,  as  respects  one's  personal  health),- 
another  business,  then,  was  to  consult  his  family  phv- 
sician.  About  what,  for  Heaven's  sake?  Why  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  describe  the  symptoms.  A 'mere 
dimness  of  sight  and  dizziness  of  brain,  was  iti»— or  a 
disagreeable  choking,  or  stifling,  or  gurgling,  or  bub- 
bling, m  the  region  of  the  thorax,  as  the  anatomists 

^?  *u~?*  ^""^  '*  ^  P'*"^'  ^^^^^  throbbing  and  kicking 
of  the  heart,  rather  creditable  to  him  than  otherwise, 
as  showing  that  the  organ  had  not  been  left  out  of  the 
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Judgp'8  physical  contrivance?    No  matter  what  it  was 

fiuchtifl::'  rt'''^'  r"'^  ^'""^  ^'  ^»-  ^tatemen   of 
such  trifles  to  his  professional  ear;  the  Jutke  would 

smile  m  h.s  turn;  and  meeting  one  anotherVeyel 
they  would  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  together!  Hut  .  S» 
for  medical  advice!  The  Judge'will  never  neii  i  .  '' 
nn  .^'w^i'?'  '^"''^*'  Pyncheon,  look  at  your  watch 
now!  What-not  a  glance!  It  is  within  ten  n  im  es 
of  the  dinner-hour!  It  surely  cannot  have  Zned 
your  memory  that  the  dinner  of  to-dav  is  to  be'^the 

Z   eTat?''  V  '''  ^'«"«^r  "^^^'  «^  '^"  *he  dinners 
you  ever  ate     \es.   precisely   the   most   important- 
akhough,  in  the  course  of  your    omewhat  enS 
career  you  have  been  placed  high  towards  ^:,e  head  o 
the  table,  at  splendid  banquets,  ami  have  poured  ou  - 

sCvn-Ihtf '"""/"  ^""  -^"^  echoing  with  Web! 
sters    mighty  organ   tones.     Xo   public   dinner  this 

so  o?7rL    '  f"  ""^'^  ^  gathering  of  some  do  en  "; 
so  of  friends  from  several  distrir-ts  of  the  State-  men 
o    dis  mguished  character   and   influence,  assembling  - 
almost  casua  iy,  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend    ike 

S  ttrit^'v"'"  T"  '"^'^  **^^-  -^--  tol 
wnv  nf  1?  u  ^'  °''^'"^"y  ^'''^-  >^"thing  in  the 
way  of  French  cookery,  but  an  excellent  dinner  never- 

to?c.n^''i'T'^'  ""  "-^-«tand,  and  salmon   tau-- 
tog     canvas-backs,  pig,  English  mutton,  good  ^oast- 

col'trv  .Tr  ''  ''^V""°"^  '^"^'  «^  for  substant  1 
are    tS  '"'''''  V^"''  honourable  persons  mostly 

bv  .  brn  fTT.'f^}^  '^^'«"'  ^"  «^«'^'  «"d  flavoured 
by  a  brand  of  old  Madeira  which  has  been  the  pride  of  » 
many  seasons.     It  is  the  Juno  brand;  a  glorious  wLe 

nerrui  bvV""  "'  ^^"^t"^'^^^'-  ^  bottledTh  Tpt: 
Hnni'/ru^  "'"'  ^^^'^'"  ''^"^^'  ^^'«rth  more  than 
hquid  gold;  so  rare  and  admirable,  that  veteran  wine- 

orZ\^1'LTt?smil'''^'^*^^' ^"«2-^«^2.  a  fam 
2  tautog— A  species  of  sea-fish. 
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bibbers  count  it  among  their  epochs  to  have  tasted  it! 
It  drives  away  the  heart-ache,  and  substitutes  no'head- 
ache  Could  the  Judge  but  quaff  a  glass,  it  might 
enable  hmi  to  shake  off  the  unaccountable  lethargv 
which  (for  the  ten  intervening  minutes,  and  five  to 
boot  are  already  past)  has  made  him  such  a  laggard 
at  this  momentous  dinner.  It  would  all  but  revive  a 
fitC::^'    Would   you  like  to  sip  it    now.  Judge 

•»  Alas  this  dinner!  Have  you  reallv  forgotten  its 
true  object?  Then  let  us  whisper  it.  that  you  may 
start  at  once  out  of  the  oaken  chair,  which  reallv  seems 
to  be  enchanted,  like  the  one  in  Comm,^  or  that  in 

«»  Hnl        I}-  '''^'■^""'  ""'"••««»eJ  your  own  grandfather. 
But  a.nb.tion  is  a  talisman  more  powerful  than  witch- 
craft     htart  up,  then.  and.  hurrying  through  the  streets 
burst   in   upon   the  company,   that  they  may   begin 
before  the  hsh  is  spoiled!     They  wait  for  you;  and  if  is 
^little  for  your  interest  that  they  should  wait.     These 
gentlemen-need   you   be   told    it?-have   as.sembled. 
not  without  purpose,  from  every  quarter  of  the  State 
Ihey  are  practised  politicians,  every  man  of  them", 
and  skilled  to  adjust  those  preliminary  measures  which 
^  steal  from  the  people,  without  it.  knowledge,  the  power 
of  choosing  Its  own  rulers.     The  popular  voice,  at  the 
next  gubernatorial  election,  though  loud  as  thunder 
will  be  rea,lly  but  an  echo  of  what  these  gentlemen  shall 
speak,  under  their  breath,  at  your  friend's  festive  bon,.i 
^  Ihey  meet  to  decide  upon  their  candidate.     This  little 
knot  of  subtle  schemers  will  control  the  convention, 
and,  through  it,  dictate  to  the  party.     And  what  wor- 
thier candidate,-more  wise  and  learned,  more  noted 
for  philanthropic   liberality,  truer  to  safe  principles, 
^  tried  oftener  by  public  trusts,  more  spotless  in  private 
character,  with  a  larger  stake  in  the  common  welfare, 
and  deeper  grounded,  by  hereditary  descent,  in  the 
'  Oomus— A  masque  written  by  Milton. 
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faith  and  practire  .,f  the  I'uritann.-what  man  ran  \^ 

Jutl'^^cheo^t^lir^ 

Jit''  ^'T'  *^'''!'     ^"  >'""'•  P^'-t-     Tho  „,oocl  for» 
rent    ]?''?"  ;"'"^'  "'"*  ^""«'>*'  "'»'  Hi.nbod    a  u 
dimlf      '     /  ^"'■,  ^■""''  '''■"'P-     ^^   P'-«'^'"t    .t    this 
dinner I-dnnk  a  ^da«s  or  two  of  t. at  noble  win.  - 
make  your  pledges  in  as  low  ,n,  whisper  a      ou  w^C 

^rorioToldXVrT  ^"''^  virtualir.overno"r:;"the.o 
glomus  old  htate!    Governor  Pyncheon  of  Massuc-hu- 

And  is  there  no  potent  and  exhilarating  rordial  in 
a  cer  a.nty  hke  this?  I,  has  been  the  grand  purpoe 
ot  hal  your  hfetin.e  to  obtain  it.  Now,  when  [Z. 5 
needs  httle  more  than  to  signify  your  acc.;p  Z  hv 
do  you  s,  so  lumpishly  in  your  great^roat-grami: 
fat^her's  oaken  chair,  as  if  preferring  it  to  tl  gube 
national  one  We  have  all  heard  of  King  L^,'  u  " 
n  these  josthng  times,  one  of  that  rovul  kindred  wi  I'^o 

W  H.Tifrr  JT  "^  ^'^^'^'^-^  ehief-n.agisX' 
Well!  It  IS  absolutely  too  late  for  dinner!     Turtle 

salmon,  tautog,  n-oodcock.  boiled  turkev.  8outh-down 

mutton,  p,g,  roast-beef,  have  vanished,' or  ex  st  on  v 

m  fragments,   with  lukewarm   potatoe  ,   Ld   gra""es» 

crusted  over  with  cold  fat.     The  Judge    had  he  done 

no  hmg  else,  would  have  achieved  w'onders  wfth  his 

kmfe  and  fork.     It  was  he.  you  know,   of  whom    t 

ued  to  be  said,  in  reference  to  his  ogre-like  appe   te 

he  dtne^ho'l''  "'.''  .''"  '  '''-  -'"-'•  ^-^  th^tao 
the   dmner-hour   made   him   a   great    beast.     Persons 

ot  his  large  sensual  endowments  must  claim  indul- 
gence, at  their  feeding  time.  But,  for  once,  he  iud"l 
IS  entirely  too  late  for  dinner!     Too  late,  we  fear,  even 

to  theZg^°?7Lw5To7he^f nl"  "  'r^^">^,  '"^   -"'  b>'  J-- 
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to  join  fhe  party  at  their  wine!    The  Kuosts  are  warm 
and  merry;  thoy  have  given  up  the  Judge;  and,  con- 
cluding th'     the  Froe-Soiler8»  have  him.  they  will  fix 
upon  n-      cr  candidate.     Were   our  friend   now   t-> 
•stalk  ..    among  them,  with  that  wide-open  stare,  at 
once  wild  and  stolid,  his  ungeniul  presence  would  Ikj 
apt  to  change  their  cheer.     Neither  would  it  he  seemly 
in  Judge   Pyncheon,  generally  so  scrupulous  in   his 
attire,  to  show  himself  at  a  dinner-table  with  that 
"crimson  stain  upon  his  shirt-bosom.     By  the  by,  how 
came  it  there?    It  is  an  ugly  sight  at  any  rate;  and 
the  wisest  way  for  the-  Judge  is  to  button  his  coat  closely 
over  his  breast,  and,  taking  his  horse  and  chaise  from 
the  livery-stable,  to  make  all  speed  to  his  own  house. 
"  There,  after  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  ami  a  ii.utton- 
chop,  a  beefsteak,  a  broiled  fowl,  or  some  such  husty 
little  dinner  and  supper  all  in  one,  he  had  better  sjKjnd 
the  evening  by  the  fireside.     He  must  toast  his  slipfwrs 
a  long  while,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  chilliness  which 
'"the  air  of  this  vile  old  house  has  sent  curdling  through 
his  veins. 

Up,  therefore,  Judge  Pyncheon,  up!  You  have  lost 
a  day.  But  to-morrow  will  be  here  anon.  Will  you 
rise,  betimes,  and  make  the  most  of  it?  '"o-morrov! 
"To-morrow!  To-morrow!  We,  that  are  alive,  may 
rise  betimes  to-morrow.  As  for  him  that  has  died  to- 
day, his  morrow  will  be  the  resurrection  morn. 

Meanwhile  the  twilight  is  glooming  upward  out  nf 
the  corners  of  the  room.  The  shadows  of  the  tall  fur- 
*>niture  grow  deeper,  and  at  first  become  more  definite; 
then,  spreading  wider,  they  lose  their  distinctness  of 
outline  in  the  dark  gray  tide  of  oblivion,  as  it  were, 
that  creeps  slowly  over  the  various  objects,  and  the 
one  human  figure  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
"gloom  has  not  entered  from  without;  it  has  brooded 

^the  Pree-Soilera— A  party  Oj.  posed  to  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  the  territories. 
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here  all  (la> .  and  now.  taking  itn  own  inovitahle  time, 
will   POWW8S  itself  of  cvcrythinK.     The  .I.Kl^e's  face 
indeed.  riKid,  and  «inKularly  white.  refus(>«  to  melt  into 
thiN  universal  solvent.     Fainter  and  fainter  grows  the 
ight.     It  w  as  if  aiu.ther  douMe-handful  of  .larkness* 
had  lM.en  .s(.Httere<l  through  the  air.     Xow  it  is  no  longer 
gray,  hut  sable.     There  is  still  a  faint  aiipearance  at 
he  window:  neither  a  glow  nor  a  gleam,  nor  a  glimmer 
—any   phra.se  of  li^ht   ^vould  e.xpress  something  far 
brighter  than  this  doubtful  perrei)tion.  or  .sen.se.  rather 
that  there  is  a  window  there.     Has  it  vet  vanished!^ 
i\o!~yes!-not  quite!    And  there  is  .still  the  swarthy 
whiteness.-we  shall  venture  to  marry  these  ill-agreeing 
\.ord8,— the  swarthy  whiteness  of  Judge  Pvncheon'a 
face.     The  features  are  all  gone:  there  is  onlv  the  pale-  •» 
ness  of  them  left.     And  how  looks  it  now?    There  is 
no  window !    There  is  no  face !    An  infinite,  iascrutablo 
blackness  has  annihilated  sight!     Where  is  our  uni- 
verse?   All  crumbled  away  from  us;  and  we,  adrift  in 
chaos,  may  hearken  to  the  gusts  of  homeless  wiml.  that* 
go  sighing  and  murmuring  about,  in  quest  of  what  was 
once  a  world ! 

Is  there  no  other  sound?    One  other,  and  a  fearful 
one.     It  IS  the  ticking  of  tlie  Judge's  watch,  which 
ever  since  Hepzibah  left  the  room  in  search  of  Clifford'* 
he  has  been  holding  in  his  hand.     Be  the  cause  what 
It  may,  this  little,  quiet,  never-ceasing  throb  of  Times 
pulse,    repeating    its   small    strokes    with   such    busy 
regularity,  in  Judge  Pyncheon's  motionless  hand,  has  an 
effect  of  terror,  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other* 
accompaniment  of  the  scene. 

But  listen!  That  puff  of  the  breeze  was  louder;  it 
had  a  tone  unlike  the  dreary  and  sullen  one  which  has 
bemoaned  itself,  and  afllicted  all  mankind  with  mis- 
erable sympathy,  for  five  days  past.  The  wind  has^» 
veered  about!  It  now  comes  boisterouslv  from  the 
northwest,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  aged  frkmework  of 
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the  Seven  Gables,  gives  it  a  shake.  Hke  a  wrestler  that 
would  try  strength  with  his  antagonist.     Another  and 
another  sturdy  tussle  with  the  blast!    The  old  house 
^  creaks  again,  and  makes  a  vociferous  but  somewhat 
unmtelligible  bellowing  in  its  sooty  throat   (the  big 
flue,  we  mean,  of  its  wide  chimnev),  parti v  in  complaint 
at  the  rude  wind,  but  rather,  as  befits  their  century  and 
a  half  of  hostile  intimacy,  in  tough  defiance.     A  rumb- 
Img  kind  of  a  bluster  roars  behind  the  fire-board.     A 
•"door  has  slammed  above  stairs.     A  window,  perhaps 
has  been  left  open,  or  else  is  driven  in  by  an  unruly 
gust.      It   is  not  to  be  conceived,  beforehand,  what 
wonderful  wind-instrumencs  are  these  old  timber  man- 
sions   and    how   haunted   with   the  strangest   noises, 
which  immediately  begin  to  sing  and  sigh,  and  sob,  and 
shriek,— and  to  smite  with  sledge-hammers,  airy  but 
ponderous,   in  some  distant  chamber,— and  to  tread 
along  the  entries  as  with  stately  footsteps,  and  rustle 
up  and  down  the  staircase,  as  with  silks  miraculously 
stiff  —whenever  the  gale  catches  the   house   with  a 
window  open,  and  gets  fairly  into  it.     Would  that  we 
were  not  an  attendant  spirit  here!     It  is  too  awful 
This  clamour  of  the  wind  through  the  lonely  house! 
the  Judge's   quietude,  as  he  sits  invisible;  and  that 
^  pertinacious  ticking  of  the  watch! 

Thank  Heaven,  the  night  is  well-nigh  past!  The 
moonbeams  have  no  longer  so  silvery  a  gleam,  nor 
contrast  so  strongly  with  the  blackness  of  the  shadows 
among  which  they  fall.  They  are  paler  now;  the 
shadows  look  gray,  not  black.  The  boisterous  wind  is 
hushed.  What  is  the  hour?  Ah!  the  watch  has  at 
last  ceased  to  tick;  for  the  Judge's  forgetful  fingers 
neglected  to  wind  it  up,  as  usual,  at  ten  o'clock,  being 
^  half  an  hour  or  so  before  his  ordinarv  bedtime,— and 
it  has  run  down,  for  the  first  time  in  five  vears.  But 
the  great  world-clock  of  time  still  keeps  its' beat.  The 
dreary  night— for,  oh,  how  dreary  seems  its  haunted 
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waste   behind  usl-^ives  place  to  a  fresh,  transparent 
doudless  morn.     Blessed,  blessed  radiance!     The  dav- 
beam-even  what  little  of  it  finds  its  way  into  this 
always  dusky  parlour-seenus  part  of  the  uni^'•ersal  bene- 
diction, annuhinfj  evil,  and  rendering  all  goodness  pos-» 
sible,  and  hapn-ru  ..  nnainable.     Will  Judge  Pyncheon 
now  rise  up    r,.ni  Ins  .!:.>?     Will  he  «o  forth.  IZ 
receive   the     irlv   sun!.e;uus  on   his   brow?     Will    he 
begin  this  neA,  .iu;-,-whi.  h  God  has  smiled  upon,  and 
blessed  and  given  to  munkind.-will  he  begin  it  with'" 
better  purposes  than  the  mnny  that  have  been  spent 
amiss?     Or  are  all  the  deei,-laid  schemes  of  yosterdav  as 
stubborn  in  h.s  heart,  and  as  busy  in  his  brain,  as  e^•er•' 
In  this  latter  case,  there  is  much  to  do.     Will  the 

Imr^p'     wn    1  ^'    ''"''/^    '''^'^    '^'^''^y    ^^cntlen.an's 
horse?     \\x\\   he  persuade   the   purchaser  of   the   old 

iIvauT\^Tr^"'  ^".''f  "^1"'«»^  the  bargain,   in  his 
tavour?     ^^  ,11  he  see  his  family  physician,  and  obtain 
a  medicine  that  shall  preserve  him.  to  be  an  honour  and  ^» 
blessing  to  his  race  until  the  utmost  term  of  patriarchal 
longevity?    Will   Judge    Pyncheon.   above    all.    make 
due  apologies  to  that  company  of  honourable  friend, 
and  satisfy  them   that   his  absence  from   the   festive 
board  was  unavoidable,  and  so  fully  retrieve  himself  in» 
their  good  opinion  that  he  shall  yet  be  Governor  of 
Massachusetts?     And  all  these  great  purposes  accom- 
plished, will  he  walk  the  streets  again,  with  that  dog- 
day  smile  of  elaborate  benevolence,  sultry  enough  to 
tempt  flies  to  come  and  buzz  in  it?     Or  will  he,  after* 
the  tomb-hke  seclusion  of  the  past  day  and  night,  go 
for  h  a  humbled  and  repentant  man.  sorrowful,  gentle 
seeking  no  profit,  shrinking  from  worldlv  honour,  hardly 
daring  to  love  God,  but  bold  to  love'his  fellow  man, 
and  to  do  him  what  good  he  may?     Will  he  bear  about « 

iln.  •    T'~"°  °'^'°"'  ^"'^  "^  f^'^^^fJ  benignity,  inso- 
lent in  Its  pretence,  and  loathesome  in  its  falsehood  - 
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but  the  tender  sadness  of  a  contrite  heart,  broken,  at 
last,  beneath  its  own  weight  of  sin?  For  it  is  our  belief, 
whatever  show  of  honour  he  may  have  piled  upon  it, 
that  there  was  heavy  sin'  at  the  base  of  this  man's  being. 
'  Rise  up,  Judge  Pyncheon!  The  morning  sunshine 
glimmers  through  the  foliage,  and,  beautiful  and  holy 
as  it  is,  shuns  not  to  kindle  up  your  face.  Rise  up, 
thou  subtle,  worldly,  selfish,  iron-hearted  hypocrite, 
and  make  thy  choice  whether  still  to  be  subtle,  worldly, 
'"selfish,  iron-hearted,  and  hypocritical,  or  to  tear  these 
sins  out  of  thy  nature,  though  they  bring  the  life- 
blood  with  them!  The  Avenger  is  upon  thee!  Rise 
up,  before  it  is  too  late! 

What!  Thou  art  not  stirred  by  this  last  appeal? 
"  No,  not  a  jot!  And  there  we  see  a  fly, — one  of  your 
common  house-flies,  such  as  are  always  buzzing  on  the 
window-pane, — which  has  smelt  out  Governor  Pyn- 
cheon, and  alights,  now  on  his  forehead,  now  on  his 
chin,  and  now.  Heaven  help  us!  is  creeping  over  the 
bridge  of  his  nose,  towards  the  would-be  chief-magis- 
trate's wide-open  eyes!  Canst  thou  not  brush  the  fly 
away?  Art  thou  too  sluggish?  Thou  man,  that  hadst 
so  many  busy  projects  yesterday!  Art  thou  too  weak, 
that  wast  so  powerful?  Not  brush  away  a  fly?  Nay, 
^  then,  we  give  thee  up! 

And  hark!  The  shop-bells  ring.  After  hours  like 
these  latter  ones,  through  which  we  have  borne  our 
heavy  tale,  it  is  good  to  be  made  sensible  that  there  is 
a  living  world,  and  that  even  this  old,  lonely  mansion 
*  retains  some  manner  of  connection  with  it.  We  breathe 
more  freely,  emerging  from  Judge  Pyncheon's  presence 
into  the  street  before  the  Seven  Gables. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  [1804-18G0]. 

1  heavy  sin — Thirty  years  before,  Judge  Pyncheon,  in 
order  to  cover  up  his  own  wrong-doing,  had  brought  about 
the  wrongful  imprisonment  of  his  cousin  Clifford  for  the  sup- 
posed murder  of  his  uncle.  Clifford  had  just  been  released 
after  spending  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  prison. 
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S"    — ' — 'm  '*T"V'^  KluuBBiHwi  laies.    Double  numbar. 
Swlnmaraa  Hamlet.    Double  number. 
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1 1»    roe  •  KaTM.  The  Fall  of  the  Houae  of  Usher,  etc     DouUa  numlM* 

AUneh*  Baby  BeH.  The  Little  Violiniet,  etc. 
Dryden  a  Palamon  andArdte. 

Keataa  Ode  on  a  Oredan  Urn.  The  Eveof  St  A«nes.  etc. 
Byrona  frboner  of  ChiUop.  and  Other  Poema.^^ 
gmeraon  a  lT>e  Superlative,  and  Other  Eaaaya.    ' 
emeraon  a  Nature,  and  Compenaation. 
AmoM  a  Sohrab  and  Ruatum.  etc 
"^   5*I£L*  ^y.**  t»>?  I^^t  Minatrel.    Double  Number. 

^^&SSs'um^!'^  *"*  ^^^'*  Tale,  and  The  Nuna  PrieM'a  Tate. 
Hawtiiprne'a  The  Coatom  House,  and  Main  Street 
Howdl  a  Dooratep  Actiuaintance.  and  Other  Sketches, 
ihacken/a  Henry  Eamoud.    Quintuple  Number. 
Three  Outdoor  Papcra. 
Scudikr's  Book  of  Lwends. 
Hawthome's-Gentle  Boy,  and  Other  Tales. 
Lon|;f<^  s  Giles  Cornr  of  the  Salem  Farms. 
EP?!!  **P«  <^.  *»>«  Lock.  ««>«1  Other  Poems. 
Hawthorne  s  Marble  Faun. 
Shakespeare's  Twdfth  Nijht 

&**i"  A  J^  of.  Flanders,  and  The  NOmber*  Stora. 
Mrs.  Ewinp  a  Jackanapea,  and  The  Brownies. 
Marbaeau  a  Peaaaat  and  the  Prince.    Double  Number, 
gakeqteare  a  MidaumaMr  Night'a  Draam. 
ShakMfieafc'B  Temest 

WasWt»»Ir»iys  Oliver  Goldsmith.    Triple  Number, 
ne  Son*  of  Roland.     Translated. 
TheBook  of  Merlin  and  the  Book  (rf  Sir  Balia. 
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